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Altoona Liberty Arch, 1919 


"PHIS Victory Arch was built by Robert E. Fluke, one of the members of the Altoona Kiwanis 

Club, but, while the Club did not foster the movement, it heartily endorsed it through news- 
papers and in every public way, and also took up subscriptions among its members, which netted 
a substantial sum, every member of the club subscribing at least $2.00, with a result that this fund 
formed a nucleuse to which a balance of almost $6,000.00, the cost of the Arch was hastily sub- 
scribed by the residents of the city. 
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Dividends in Information and Inspiration 


WISH I could send you just a sample of the 
| bright, warm yet comfortable weather that 

greeted your International Secretary when he 
arrived in Birmingham this morning. I wish I could 
have you meet the energetic group of Birmingham 
Kiwanians who met me. I wish you could have 
met the Rotary Club committee who are so ably 
and enthusiastically assisting our hosts in handling 
the biggest single item of the convention—the 
barbecue. The expense of this one item of the 
program will be over $2,000.00, by the way. If 
you could have had these 


spirit exhibited by the various Kiwanis District 
delegations will indicate the splendid development 
of the District organization scheme. The strength 
of the Canadian delegation will bear witness to the 
international aspect of our organization. 

The inspiring addresses delivered by Kiwanians 
representing the United States and Canada—the 
pep displayed at the luncheons—the charm of the 
negro music—the spirit of genuine fellowship—it 
will all make an indescribable impression which 
will create enthusiasm in your delegates. They 

must impart their en- 





experiences you would 
not let anyone or any- 
thing keep you from the 
convention. 

But since the vast ma- 
jority of you will not be 
able to attend you will 
want to make sure that 


spiration that the 


tion. 


most complete report. dends. 
The printed report of the 
convention will appear in 
the July issue of the 


Torch. Your delegates 


receive. 





OUR entire club membership 
needs the information and in- 


club received who attended the Birm- 
ingham convention. 

Each local club has made an invest- 
ment in the International Organiza- 
Your club sent a delegation to 
Birmingham to bring back the divi- 


This article sets forth some of the 
dividends your club should expect to 


thusiasm to you. 


Dividends in Information 


Your president and 
secretary will attend the 
presidents’ and secretar- 
ies’ conferences, respec- 
tively. They will be able 
to set forth to the mem- 
bership of your club the 
decisions of the confer- 
ences in regard to matters 
of vital interest to Ki- 
wanis Clubs. They will 


members of your 








wil report at least a 

month before the printed report will be in your 
hands so make sure you get all the information and 
inspiration they have packed away. 


Dividends in Inspiration 


Inspiration is contagious. Your delegates will 
be exposed to the most aggravated cases of Kiwa- 
nitis for three full days (full meaning entire, by the 
way). They will come home so saturated with 
the germs that if you provide an opportunity for 
them to talk to the club your whole membership 
will become innoculated. 

A thousand visiting Kiwanians—the most active 
members of 136 Kiwanis Clubs—will by their very 
presence in one place convey a definite idea of the 
size and strength of the Kiwanis movement. The 


help formulate  state- 
ments of policy in regard to the future development 
of Kiwanis which will strengthen your faith in 
the permanence of our great organization. 

Your delegates will be prepared to explain the 
minor changes which will be made in the inter- 
national constitution and local affects. 

Do not fail to’ request from your delegates a 
complete report on the following items of the 
convention program: 

1. The unusual recreational program. 

2. The presidents’ and secretaries’ conferences. 

3. Report of the international committees. 

4. Statements of Kiwanis policy formulated 
by the convention. 

5. Impressions of the convention as a whole. 


O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS. 
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The Editor’s Uneasy Chair 














F A woman-doctor applied for admission in your club would you 
take her? Could you take her? Is aman bigger than an organiza- 
tion? Why didn’t this number report the Convention? The answers 


are all in this department. 


———.. 








“In human works, though labored on with pains, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gains, 
In God’s, a single can its end produce, 

Yet second too, some other use. 

And spite of pride, in erring reason spite 

One truth is clear, what ever is, is right.” 


S your editor’s type- 
A writer clicked out 

those words of 
Pope’s he was conscious 
of the fact that just while 
the presses at Mount 
Morris are buzzing mer- 
rily and printing these 
pages the convention at 
Birmingham will also be 
buzzing merrily  print- 
ing pages of Kiwanis 
history. Laws will pass, 
men will lay down bur- 
dens and others will assume new responsibilities. 
Some of us will have pet plans defeated by the 
will of the majority and yet others will have their 
pet plans adopted. 

It is with sublime faith in the future of Kiwanis, 
with absolute confidence in the will of the ma- 
jority, with perfect trust that “what ever is, is 
right”’ we look forward to this convention knowing 
that its end will see us one step nearer that goal, 
the uplift of business in America. It will be just 
a little bit closer and our organization just one 
year nearer that perfection for. which we are all 
striving. 

Men rise to the surface of the great Kiwanis 
stream, wave their hands in the spot light of prom- 
inence, struggle, cause a momentary agitation 
on the stream’s surface and then disappear as the 
light shifts to other's who take their places. Men 
are nothing, principles omnipotent. On and ever 
on flows this stream of Kiwanis. Those of us 
who are today taking an active part may not be 





——e 


in the spot light tomorrow, but other men yilj 
be and to them the organization can look with 
absolute confidence because they will be actuated 
by the same motives and will be striving for the 
same end that we are. 

Truly “What ever is, is right.”’ 





Birmingham Convexlor, 


* * * 


We were talking to Ed. Thurman in Cleveland 
the other night and he propounded this query 
“What would happen if a Kiwanis Club took in 
a business woman as an active member?” So far 
as we know there is no rule to prohibit this. §o 
far as we know the subject has never been de- 
bated. The constitution and laws of the organ- 
ization were all written with the idea of a man’s 
organization of course, but when one looks around 
and sees the representative women dentists, law- 
yers, doctors, merchants, advertising managers, 
restaurant proprietors and in almost every pro- 
fession, we must realize that legislation on this 
subject should take place at an early date or some 
club some place is going to take in one of these 
women and a president will have been established 
which will serve for the rest of the world. Your 
editor does not attempt to decide the question. 
He merely repeats it—‘‘What would happen if 
a Kiwanis Club took a business woman as an 
active member?”” What do you think about it? 





bbe elornal guestiox. 
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The new cover on this and the last issue is a 
matter of great pride with your editor. He dis- 
covered the design and under Sam Cummings’ 
guidance, an artist in Chicago, executed it. It 
will be permanent as it offers opportunity for a 
yariety of color combinations and we are going 
to do it in red, white and blue for July—if we are 
‘still on the job of course! 


* * * 
Kiwanis is not a thing—it is a feeling. It is the 
crystallization of the spirit of cooperation, of help- 
fulness, of cooperation and its gospel can not be 
expressed in words, in music, in picture or in any 
other way except in the lives of men. It is sym- 
bolized in good works rather than in good speeches. 
The Kiwanis spirit heaps coals of fire on the 
head of the cut throat competitor by teaching him 
the bigger and better way of doing things and it 
edevates the citizenship of the community by 
taking interest in the political welfare of the com- 
munity rather than in the election of an individual 
of some religious or political creed. A Kiwanis 
Club is simply a band of men attracted to each 
other by a mutual desire to uplift the community 
and each other by putting into practice in business 
life the big principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 


* * * 


Yes indeed, he could swim like a fish but when the 
boat went down he swam for eight hours and then 
being a union man he quit and sank although 
only ten feet from shore. Think it over! 
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What is the number of your Kiwanis Club. 
Detroit is No. 1, Cleveland is No. 2, Pittsburgh 
No. 3, Chicago No. 4, Buffalo No. 5, Rochester 
No. 6,. Jacksonville No. 7, Astabula No. 8 and so 
on to your club which is what number? We pur- 
posely wandered from fact into fancy in giving 
that list and we would like some one who is in- 
formed on the subject to give us the numbers of 
the clubs as they came into the organization. Has 
the International Secretary’s office this informa- 
tion? Has the Organizer? Who is number thir- 
teen and who twenty-three? We only know that 
our own club in Washington is number nine; what 
8 yours? 





Ho hum! The preachers used to tell us to be- 
ware of wine, women and song. After June the 
thirstiest a fellow with a cracked voice is not going 
to have much option in this country is he? 

* * * 

We were in Chicago the other day and had lunch 
with a bunch of Kiwanians at a wonderful place. 
One of them was a doctor and we certainly did 
learn to like that man and so when we went out- 
side and looked over his new car we admired the 
Red Cross on the front of it and as we passed 
around the rear we saw the poorest piece of ad- 
vertising we have ever known a Kiwanian to do. 
There was a tag there which read “34,000 Ill.” 
Good night! You’d think he might cure one or 
two of them wouldn’t you? 
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* * * 


Just at present the League of Nations seems 
about to go through at last. Some of we repub- 
licans do not like the idea, some of we democrats 
are not entirely satisfied with some features of it. 
The editor would like to remind all Kiwaniarns 
that some way, some how, this thing is going to 
work itself out for the principle is right. It is the 
principle of cooperation of which we Kiwanians 
talk so much. 

There are few of us who have not at some time z 
bought a new motor car. Recall when you first " 
began to drive that car that the gears ‘shifted with 
difficulty and with noise, that the engine clattered 4 
some, that here a bolt had to be tightened to stop 
a rattle and there a nut had to be loosened to re- 
lieve a tension. But remember, also, when you 
had driven that car a thousand miles the friction : 
of the machinery had worn smooth all the rough : 
parts, that the gears slipped easily and the engine 
hummed under the hood like a ruby throated 
humming bird poised before a morning-glory 
bloom. 

So with this League of Nations. It is too big 
a thing to be perfected at one sitting. Friction if 
will come, defects in it will show but as they come P 
they will be corrected, as the machine works in 
it will function as perfectly as a well oiled engine ' 
and this at least is a start. 

If you doubt its advisability or if you hear an- 
other fellow question it, ask yourself or him this 
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one question: ‘“‘What do you suggest as some- 
thing better>”’ But it looks now as though it were 
right, it is at least a start in the right direction 
and that is something. What was the United 
States of America now seems likely to become the 


United States of the World. 


*x* * * 


You will of course be looking in this number 
for news of the convention in Birmingham. While 
the convention is in progress this number is coming 
off the press. Let us again call your attention 
to the fact that a magazine cannot be printed over 
night. We had to choose between holding up this 
issue for a week and then giving you a hastily 
prepared and meager report of the convention or 
getting this issue out on time and writing up the 
convention in full and with care next month. We 
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Publicity Men, Attention! 
By P. J. WILSON — 
Chairman, International Publicity Committee 


HE publicity chairman of the local Ki- 

wanis Club is a most important factor in 
the web of International Kiwanianism. Upon him, 
more than upon any other individual depends 
the great work of “‘selling’’ the Kiwanis idea to 
members and to the general public whom the 
Kiwanis idea is intended to influence for higher 
ideals in business and social relations. 

The local publicity man cannot be urged too 
strongly to “get into the game,” and play up the 
features of Kiwanis that have made it the great 
organization that it is. The local club president 
and board of directors should demand effort from 
the publicity man because the attendance of the 
club is always affected by the publicity given the 
meetings. Proper publicity before a meeting is 
just as important as publicity afler them. News 
items will bring more members to the meetings 
than the average weekly notice. Constant reading 
of the “doings” of Kiwanis Clubs everywhere 
in the daily press is sure to make the Kiwanis 
membership more desirable. 

Every Kiwanis Clab meeting should bring 
out some phase of the great Kiwanis movement. 
In fact a real Kiwanis meeting cannot be held 
successfully without some feature of Kiwanianism 
being emphasized. These are the things that make 
Kiwanis desirable. These are the things that bring 
new members. These are the things that keep 
up attendance. But no matter what good things 
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thought the latter plan would give more general 
satisfaction and so we have adopted that. Yow 
editor is going to take a kodak down, is going to 
make some pencil sketches of some of the mop 
striking faces and will try to write the human 
interest side of the convention and omit as far gg 
possible the dry details. All this will be in the 
next issue. It should be some issue too, f or if half 
the things come before the convention which we are 
informed will come it will be a rattler! §o, be 
patient until next month and we will try to te 
you all about it. 


And thatsall 
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are accomplished the public, even members who 
are lax in attendance, cannot realize the good of 
Kiwanis unless the club’s ideals, purposes and 
activities are intelligently handled in the daily 
press. Kiwanis holds unlimited good for all men, 
and all men are looking for something good. The 
publicity man can bring men and club together 
better, quicker, and with greater understanding 
than any other. 

The Birmingham convention is over, and a 
new Kiwanis year really begins. The publicity 
chairman would like to hear a unanimous chorus 
of publicity men singing “We'll put ’er across.” 
Much of the progress of Kiwanis in the new 
convention year depends on yon. Kiwanis ex- 
pects your BEST—nothing less. 











KiwaNiAN____ 
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Salt Lake City has not only put out the hand 
somest membership card we have ever seen but 
they have shown their loyalty to The Torch by 
reproducing it as a part of the design. The card 
is a splendid example of artistic steel engraving. 
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My Personal Page 


ROE FULKERSON, Editor 
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LL ABOUT a little boy banker, a giraffe he never saw, a poet, a 
letter he wrote and other things in the first person singular. 





but who will cuss you like a stevedore if you 

call him that. He is a beloved vagabond who 
refuses to work for people he does not like or write 
about things he is not interested in and yet he 
writes for a living. 

Some letter writer Tom is too,—it’s Tom Dreier 
lam talking about—and he will quit paying work 
any time to write a letter or watch an ant hill or 
a dog fight or a hollyhock blossom with a bumble 
bee in it. (That word is “Humble bee” in the 
nology but I have stepped on one of the blamed 
things when I was a barefooted boy and I refuse 
to use the word’ “humble” in connection with 
this black bellied bee.) 

Well, to forget about the bees and get back to 
the poet. Tom knows a banker who looks like the 
first five minutes of a balloon ascension and who 
has more money than Carter had oats and every- 
body knows how very, very many oats Carter had. 


This rich banker used to go to his office at nine 
every morning and dictate and sign and push 
buttons and put through deals and indorse things 
and extend things and meet stockholders and all 
that sort of stuff until five every afternoon and 
then go home tired out and tell his wife about his 
indigestion. 

Tom was sorry for him. The poet was so sorry 
for the poor over-worked banker that he wrote 
him a letter and got another vagabond to make 
a picture of a giraffe on it. 


l HAVE a friend up in Boston who is a poet 


I am going to try to reproduce the letter from 
memory and [| want you, Mr. Hard Working 
Kiwanian, to read it. It may be good for what 
ails you. The letter ran: 


Dear Rich Man: 

One time there was a lot of little boys who lived in 
Ourtown and they played together and loved each other 
and coett about marbles and everything like that and 
just had a grand time. 

Then one day there came to Ourtown some men with 
4 wagon and they, pasted posters on Bill Smither’s black- 
smith shop, on the side of Jim McKinzie’s Livery and 
Sale Stable and on the high fence back of the Methodist 
Church. The posters told all about a circus which was 
coming to town and all the little boys were going to see it. 


Fatty, one of the little boys, was especially interested 
in the giraffe, for all his life he had wanted to see the 
giraffe above all other animals and he had never seen 
one. So, the boys all ran errands, cut grass, sold old bones . 
and bottles to the junk man and gathered up. money in 
a boy’s way to get the price of admission to the circus 
and Fatty worked harder than any of them. 

The day before the circus he had fifty pennies and was 
ready to see the show. Then as the boys all started to 
the circus Fatty found a penny on the ground and stopped 
to pick it up and while the other little boys ran on he 
looked around on the ground and found another penny. 
Then the band began to play but Fatty had found another 
penny and did not heed. The barker before the Big Top 
called out the attractions in vain and the red lemonade 
man cried his wares but Fatty still stooped over hunting 
more pennies and now and then finding one. 

At last, after Fatty had stooped over hunting the 
pennies for a long, long time, he thought he had Bie 
most of them and went to the circus but the. main per- 
formance was over and he could only get into the me- 
nagerie but his giraffe was there, and as he wanted to see 
it more than anything, he went in, but alas, he had 
stooped-over so long picking up pennies that his back 
was humped, he could not stand erect and he couldn’t 
see the giraffe. 

Think it over. 
The Vagabond. 


Men are just grown up boys. Dollars are simply 
the kid pennies grown up. Motor cars, bank 
stocks, country homes and things like that are 
but giraffes in another form. 

Isn’t it just possible that the eternal stooping 
over for the big pennies may make you lose the 
very thing you are saving them for. 

Isn’t it just, possible that you too are getting 
too stooped to enjoy the pennies and that they are 
a burden rather than a joy? I write this just be- 
fore the Birmingham convention. I have worked 
day and night and Sunday for ten months to put 
this magazine across. Next year I am going to 
straighten up and see the giraffe. To do this I 
must give up either the Kiwanis Torch or some 
other work as there are bigger things in this world 
than picking up pennies. I want to live, to laugh, 
to love, to watch the flowers bloom and the clouds 
drift by. I am going to write myself a letter of 
introduction to my wife and after presenting it 
am going to start a desperate flirtation with her. 

This may be good bye; if it is, good luck and 
God speed; if it isn’t then I will have dropped 
some newspaper work and become an editor only. 

But one thing sure—I am going to see the giraffe! 
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pel of Common Sense. 
editor. 


list. 





“Verily he who bloweth not his own horn, the same 
shall not be blown.’’ 


This is the first verse of the first chapter of the Gos- 


Is your club reported here? 
If it is not, your. Secretary is not cooperating with the 
We are not getting your weekly letters. 
him why he has not put the magazine on his mailing 


Ask 








AUSTIN, TEXAS, is entitled to first place this 
month as it is a baby club of one hundred, just 
born and yelling lustily. The V Loan dragged 
down there, and this kid outfit, not fully organized, 
just tossed $620,000 in the pot and put the county 
“over the top!’’ Dick Terrill is their President, 
Joe Gerrity has been helping them, and Al Stimers 
organized them. The V Loan people chipped ina 
telegram of thanks which, mixed with about ten 
columns of other newspaper publicity, has put 
them on the map, and Kiwanis again leads in a 
fine city. With that set of three to draw to, any 
pot can be won. Al promised us their picture, 
but, alas, we go topress without it, as it didnot get 
to us in time for publication. 

ALBANY is having a decrease in the birth rate 
and an increase in the dog tax if Secretary Frank 
Tucker is to be believed in his illustrated-by-hand 
circulars. School supers and court reporters, Y. 
M. C. A. men and others have been talking to 
them. Frank objects to us speaking of him as a 
nut. But he objects twice as much to the fact 
that our printer made us call him “Tucker.”’ He 
says there are three of them in Albany and he 
wants to be at least one of ’em. 

ALLENTOWN is out to sell more than $1,282,- 
700 worth of Victory Bonds. That was their 
record last time, and this in loan they have one 
day set aside for them in the pergola on the public 
square and are putting Kiwanis on the map and the 
V Loan “over the top” at one and the same time. 
They are having talks on insurance, ‘“The Making 
of Men,” by a schoolmaster, banking, and other 
interesting things, beside an inspiring talk on the 
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ever-popular subject of Kiwanis by International 
Secretary Cummings. 

ALTOONA is appealing to the loyalty of 
Americans through a beautiful book in colors put 
out by Lafferty and Tobias. It is called “The 
Glory of Old Glory,” and is one of the most inspir- 
ing things which have come to our desk. Very 
live undertakers, these chaps. The only reason 
Tobias is not a Kiwanian is because his partner, 
Charley Lafferty, is. They are pushing V Bonds, 
hearing good talks from good men, and behaving 
like we like a stepchild of ours to behave. Our 
International Secretary has also been giving them 
a spice of real Kiwanis ‘“‘pep’’ and was well 
received. 

AKRON is up and going. It is having Avia- 
tors’ and Ladies’ Nights, fish frys and politicians, 





**I hate to be a kicker 
It does not stand for peace, 
But the wheel that does the 
squeaking -. 
Is the one that gets the grease.”” 











and is rooting like a pig for the convention at 
Birmingham. The Ladies’ Night was at the 
Portage Path Country Club, and the poem 
inserted is a sample of the stuff Secretary Hard- 
grove serves in his circulars. 

BUFFALO sends us its “once in a W 
Kiwanis Tomahawk with a handsome picture of 
a well-known gentleman who is a candidate for 
office at Birmingham. By the time this reaches 
your eyes the contest will be over, and win, lose, 
or draw, this chap will still be what he has always 
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heen a 100 per cent Kiwanian. They are having 
talks by motion picture directors, going to Niagara 
to deliver charters, pushing the V Loan to a fare- 
ye-well, getting up a new roster with photo- 
graphs, and doing all sorts of interesting things. 

BIRMINGHAM sends us some nicely printed 
“Opligations of Kiwanians’’ and ‘What the 
Kiwanis Club Stands For.” We have now been 
there and have seen that the Kiwanians of 
Birmingham know what their obligations are, and 
that the world knows what the Birmingham 
Kiwanians stand for. This is written before the 
convention, but we know that bunch and predict 
this much ahead. 

BINGHAMTON has a good idea. They have 
heen getting together and going to the circus in 
abody. Why not be boys again? Why not get 





Why not get in a bunch and go to 
the circus? 











in a bunch and take a block of seats and eat red 
lemonade and drink a bag of peanuts? They are 
full of punch, full of ‘‘pep,’”’ and full of Kiwanis 
(not the peanuts, Binghamton) and one of the 
heartiest and healthiest youngsters in the bunch. 

BALTIMORE jumped into the V Loan with 
both feet. They procured the services of Am- 
bassador Gerard, hired Albaugh’s Opera House for 
him to speak in, and cleaned up a mere three 
million dollars’ worth of bond sales on the deal. 
They have been publicly thanked by the Loan 
Committee, and International Trustee Karr, their 
President, is justly proud of their work. They 
had a by-product of a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of newspaper publicity. As is only natural, 
every weekly letter contains a dozen names. of 
applicants for membership. ‘‘Nothing Succeeds 
Like Success”’ is their slogan. 

BOSTON blossoms forth with a Ladies’ Night 
with a lot of high-class entertainers; an open 
forum where all members may talk, boosting the 
intercity meet at Springfield, auto trip to Fern- 
croft Inn, and a lot of interesting talks by interest- 
ing men. These automobile trips are worth the 
consideration of every Entertainment Committee 
now that the weather is warming up. Saturday 
afternoon is getting to be a universal half holiday, 
and Boston is setting a pace worthy of any club 
following. 

BRIDGEPORT has flung across the land the 
amouncement that ‘‘spring has came,”’ for Wallace 
Bayliss has written a “pome”’ of eleven stanzas, 
each one worse than the one preceding it, and the 


first: stanza is enough to drive a dominie to drink. 
We looked with eager anticipation to the next 
weekly letter they put out, but turned with 
disappointment. Nobody killed him! They «are 
boosting the School Garden Army movement by 
contributing three fine cash prizes to the kid 
gardeners, the Kiwanis Question Box, gang 
singing, fifteen-word descriptions of your own 
business, with a $15.00 prize to the winner, at roll 
call to answer to your name with the foolish 
question people always put to you in your business, 
for example, “Oh, Doctor, do you think I am 
going to die?’ and going to church on Sunday. 
Verily, ‘“Kiwanis means something in Bridgeport.” 

BAY CITY has been having the big intereity 
meet of the Michigan clubs, and following Bir- 
mingham’s lead by giving them everything from 





Better be a small live club than a 
big dead one. 











soup to nuts. Russle Ward resigned as State 
Governor, and they elected Alva Cummins, who 
dropped the ‘“‘g” out of his name to keep Inter- 
national Secretary Sam Cummings from borrowing 
money from him on the grounds of kinship. Sam 
made the speech of the day, and all was merry 
as a marriage bell. 

BATON ROUGE is entertaining Rotary officers, 
listening to big men tell them what a Kiwanig 
Club should be, and giving every indication of 
knowing before they told them. They are young, 
with no past to live down, and a future stretching 
out like a ticker tape before them. Hope to see 
them in Birmingham, especially if they change cars 
in New Orleans. 

CHATTANOOGA has been lunching at the 
University of the state with fear and trembling on 
the part of its officers for fear “the gang”’ will set 
a bad example in deportment for the students. 
A pinch of “pep” beats a dray of dignity! A 
quiet Kiwanis Club is nigh unto death. They 
are pushing the V Loan and gathering the gang 
for Birmingham, one silent boost being an all- 
expenses-paid trip to the convention. Some club, 
Chrystobel, some club, dear! 

COLUMBUS has as Secretary Harry Hughes, 
mimeograph artist, who illustrates his circulars by 
a pictorial ad for the man who furnishes the 
stationery. They too, are shoving the -V Loan, 
hearing plain talk of taxes, an Irishman born in 
Africa, overseas men, raagicians, and others, and 
are as live as a couple of crickets in the pocket of a 
small boy at Sunday school. 











Cleveland’s Ladies’ Night 


CLEVELAND has outgrown its quarters and 
been compelled to remove to the Statler ballroom, 
which necessitated changing their day of meeting 
to Friday. Since last month your editor has had 
the proud privilege of playing with these children 
at their four and a halfth birthday, and with men 
like Dick Birch, Carl Radde, Oscar Alexander, 
Gus Provo, Ed Thurman, and half a hundred other 
live wires, it is no wonder Cleveland has come to 
mean the ideal in Kiwanis Clubs. ‘‘Americaniza- 
tion,’ “‘Czech-Slavoko Republic,”’ “The Pulse of 
Business,’ and such things are indicative of the 
class of talks which have made them move to 
larger quarters to accommodate the crowd. In 
another part of this number we are giving their 
frolic in detail. 

CHICAGO is letting Pete Hanson rave all 
through one circular because they are to have the 
ladies at lunch and International President Perry 
is to preside. They are having talks from Health 
Commissioners, taking editors to Madam Some- 
body’s for lunch, hearing from the Public Service 
Department men, and taking editors to cabaret 
shows, having illustrated travel talks on Africa, 
and instructing editors how to eat spaghetti 
without tying it around their necks, having talks 
by a lawyer, and teaching editors to drink red ink 
instead of writing with it. Yes, we have been to 
Chicago and had lunch with a dozen of ’em. If 
they are samples of the two hundred, no wonder 
we had to go to that town for the two principal 
officers of the organization. 

CHESTER is having a meeting and a dinner 
for the Boy Scouts, and then going to the Armory 
to watch the boys do Scout stunts. This live club 


Jo 





The boy of today is the man 
of tomorrow. 











is as eternally active as a globule of quicksilver, 
Forest conservation, the V Loan, Birmingham 
pilgrimage, one of the only twenty men out of 
240 of the Lafayette Squadron addressing them, 
protests against Bolshevist meetings, and going 
out of town to get new business enterprises for the 
city, are a few of their more prominent activities 
for the month. All of which only secured them 
about twenty columns of newspaper publicity. 

CINCINNATI, we bid you welcome in this 
department. Long have we known your city, 
long have we heard there was Kiwanis Club 
located there. Now we know it. We thank you 
for the circular. Others want to know about you. 
They have been listening to an interesting talk on 
birds by Dr. William Herman, who is an authority 
on that subject, and pushing the V Loan along 
with the rest of us. 

CHARLESTON comes through with a tele- 
graphic weekly letter which announces their 
charter presentation by O. Samuel Cummings and 
a big boost for their boys to go to the convention. 
We have talked to Sam since the meeting he 
attended, and he tells us that they are as good a 
bunch as ever were gathered under one roof. 

DULUTH is hearing the Italian side of the 
Jugo-Slavic question, boosting the Torch for 
which we thank them, hearing talks on taxation, 
hearing about life in the Far North as seen through 
the eyes of a lumberman sky pilot, contributing @ 
book a member to a soldier’s library, and hearing 
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gil about aviation. It is a club as steady as the 


sock of Gibraltar which they use for the insurance 
M DALLAS has left us disconsolate this month by 

sending us Snap Shots, their club paper, but 
International Trustee Thorp. is as ever on the job 


‘nd fells us in his letters of their club helping to 


” 


shove the V Loan “over the top.” They are 
having a tank parade, supplying Kiwanian Rev. 
Gresham Frank, one of the most powerful speakers 
in the Southwest, to put “pep” in the campaign 
with his slogan, ‘‘Put Pep in Peace.’”’ It is one 
ofthe most vigorous and vital clubs in the organiza- 
tion and is the fountain head from which have 
sprung so many clubs of the same character in the 
same region. 

DELAWARE, OHIO, is the little club with the 
big purpose in Dick Birch’s domain. They held 
the intercity meet and put it over, and are now 
right on the job with their own activities. Their 
big feature since was a Y. M. C. A. overseas man, 
who told them some truths of an interesting 
character. 

DENVER has been instructing her delegates t6 
the convention, which is new as far as we know 
in Kiwanis matters. Is it a good thing? They 
debated the proposed amendments to the by- 
laws and the delegates had the pleasure of listening 
to the club’s opinion on them. This is, of course, 
written previous to the convention, but we would 
have liked to have heard the debate. They, too, 
are in the V Loan, listening to reconstruction 
talks, and discussion of the dangers of Bolshevism. 
They make a specialty of music at lunch and find 
it adds to the attendance. 

FLINT has been running over to Bay City to 
the intercity meet, hearing at home about the 
difficulties in Mexico, boosting the V Loan, and 
Secretary Batterson is telling them some plain 
truths about attendance. 

FORT WORTH has been hearing about “The 
Duty of Business Men Toward Jury Duty,” and 
ifthe speaker put it across he was some salesman, 
believe us, children. More popular and_ less 





Hey! Let’s all knock off next 
Saturday and go to the ball game. 
What'd’ ye’ say? 











difficult was an address on “The Kiwanis Creed; 
Its Meaning and Its Future.” After these they 
got busy at playing, took a day off and went to 
the ball game in a body to welcome the team 
home from training. If there is anything which 


can be termed true American loafing it is going to 
the ball game. This is great stuff and worthy of 
emulation by every club in the country. Let’s 
all go next Saturday afternoon. 

HAMILTON’S Secretary, John Truman, writes 
weekly notices which cannot be skimmed; they 
must be read for fear of missing some of the good 
things which fill them. They have been holding 
a most successful “Father and Son’ meeting, 
have been listening to inspired words from the 
International Secretary, boosting the convention, 
figuring on taking a Kiltie Band down with them, 
and keeping busy as a Kiwanis Club should. 

HOUSTON has had the pleasure of hearing 
Joe Gerrity, District Governor, on Kiwanis. 
The Governor is some guy, and we only hope he 
can talk as well as he can write. We once asked 
Thorp if Joe was a good speaker, and he tells us 
that Joe has spoken before a lot of the clubs down 
there, and one or two of ’em have dared him to 
do it again. We suppose this is an encore, but 
ar’ not certain of it. This club is a live one, and 
Joe may well be proud of it. They specialize on 
fine music as a supplement to their speakers, and 
the list of musical attractions offered in their 
circulars certainly makes us envious. 

JOHNSTOWN, where Plin Wilson lives, is 
behind the V Loan, pushing like all possessed. 
They have been hearing about No Man’s Land 
from a fellow just back from the front “without 
service stripes.” They have heard Health Officer 





“‘I once wrote a poem ‘The Turtle 
Dove,’ but the editor stuck it in'the 
pigeon hole.’’—Nut Hinchman. 











Miller, local architects, and Ben Hinchman imi- 
tate Sam’l Pepy’s diary in one circular, and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox in the next, and funnier yet is 
just himself in the third. 

JACKSON, MICH., is older but still sprightly 
of step and resonant of voice. Russell Ward, our 
International Trustee, is so rarely absent that 
they mention it in the circulars when it happens. 
They have nad X-ray experts, local men who ooze 
eloquence from every pore and pimple, and V 
Bond experts all talking to them. We want to 
visit them, but had a friend who went to the town 
once and they gave him a suit with horizontal 
stripes and kept him there for fifteen years. It 
was some little controversy over the ownership 
of a horse he happened to find under him as we 
recollect it. 

JACKSON, MISS., and Jackson, Mich., are as 
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sure as fate to get mixed up in this department 
some day. We would not dare to speak of one 
of them as Miss. Jackson and the other as Mich. 
Jackson, so we just apologize in advance for some- 
thing which we know will happen! We are talk- 
ing about the new club in Mississippi now. In the 
first place they open with prayer. “‘Man before 
engaging in any great or important undertaking 
should pray,”’ we are told, and a Kiwanis Club 
shoud be that. We like the idea. Most clubs 
are opened like a jack pot with anybody who has 
openers, and we command these newcomers for a 
new idea. They have other interesting things on 
the program, and add music. 

LANSING has been going deep into local 
school problems and had a lot of educators telling 
them about school matters. This is a vital subject 
in any community, and we applaud them. A 
novel, silent boost at one of their recent meetings 
was four rustic bird houses made by a local firm 
and sold to bird lovers all over the country. The 
Lansing Company make these so pretty that 
birds move in before you can climb down. the pole. 
This club visits business enterprises in a body and 
is back of every move for business betterment in 
that city. 

MARION, IND.., is boosting the loan, listening 
to French Army officers tell about the war, hearing 
newspaper men apologize for their misspent life, 
and circulating patriotism and Americanism in 
a manner that is most praiseworthy. It is a wonder 
club, and we doff our chapeau and bare our bald 
bean in admiration. 

MILWAUKEE is busy, and Poet Eltinge EI- 
more interesting, both as usual. They, too, held 
a meeting to discuss the proposed changes in our 
International By-Laws and have had other inter- 
esting things before them. The most original was 
a silent boost of a $65.00 suit by a local tailor, 
who gave a numbered card to every man present 
at every lunch for a month, then they threw the 
whole lot into a hat and drew out the lucky winner. 
The fact that the contest ran a month gave the 
regular attendants more chance than the occasional 
man. They pass around the job of presiding, 
they encourage the word “please,” insisting that 
it is in the Kiwanis vocabulary or ought to be, 
as it greases the creaking wheels of business, and 
are near the ideal Kiwanis organization. 

MONTREAL has been cutting up high jinks 
with a Ladies’ Night of which we have a picture 
in this issue. It was a jolly paper cap and toy 
balloon affair where business cares and love affairs 
were laid aside for a chicken and waffle supper and 


12 


several hours to dance the waffles and chicken 
into digestive harmony. These things do more 
to disseminate true Kiwanis spirit than a dozen 
dry talks on uninteresting subjects. 
MEMPHIS has launched a pretty little i 

book for their own club. It is called the Memphis 
Kiwanian and is as well gotten up as any which 
has ever come to our desk. It gives some boosts 





_ “Every time I ever caught hell 
it was the result of pursuing it.’’— 
Ed. Howe. 











for the club, for the city, and for the men in the 
organization. As a rule Kiwanis loyalty pro. 
duces enough advertising to support these little 
club organs, and we believe them to be well worth 
while and congratulate Memphis on the production 
of so good a one. It has a kick in it which wil] 
make it read, too. 

NASHVILLE, the ever lively, ever busy, is 
having a baseball day with Gabby Street, the old- 


_time catcher, as an oral booster on the same pro- 


gram with less important people like Governors, 
Senators, and such. They are also strong on the 
entertainment of soldiers, and one recent program 
has half a dozen returned heroes on it. The Mayor 
of Louvain, a French army lieutenant, and others 
ornamented another program, and they are heart 
and soul in the Memorial Hall movement for their 
city. Lambeth, their President, is as full of the 
Kiwanis spirit'as an egg is full of meat. 

NEW ORLEANS is going strong. They ab- 
solutely refuse to be modest because of youth, and 
are making the postmaster come around and talk 
to them, making a macaroni maker tell them about 
how they put the holes in it, boosting the V loan, 
getting after the convention for 1921, and slipping 
in a high-class musical entertainment for lagniope 
(if that is the way they spell it!) at every meeting. 
Your editor received a letter from them about the 
next Imperial Council session for the Shrine, the 
other day, and if they duplicate that letter to the 
Kiwanians of this country they will get what 
they go after! 

NEW HAVEN is going to have a Ladies’ Night 
just before they go away to the convention, and 
will do it like New Haven pulls everything. They 
are pulling an attendance contest with the club 
at Bridgeport which is making Kiwanis history, 
and we have devoted space to it on another page 
of this issue. They have been learning of the effect 
of war gasses on the human body from an authority, 
business chances in the Far East, and are keeping 
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up their record as a club where something happens 
every minute, and a club where things are done 
differently. 

NORFOLK, under District Organizer Howard 
Lyon, is making good progress, and has elected 
its officers. They meet at the Monticello and we 

ict a live club in this live Virginia seaport. 

NORTHAMPTON has been holding ‘“‘Good of 
the Order” meetings, listening to interesting talks 
on the League of Nations, jumping on the mem- 
pers for not attending, and stirring around in 
great shape. 

OSHKOSH is boasting of putting their V Loan 
“over the top”’ in record time, calling attention 
to the fact that they have the best town on earth, 





“Did you ever seea PROSPEROUS 
man who was knocking?’’ 











listening to insurance men tell about it, and having 
four live business men take five minutes each to 
tell the other hundred members all about their 
jobs. Good stuff. 

OTTAWA has been giving a big dinner dance 
to their ladies at the Chateau Laurier, and just 
having all sorts of fun. The club which keeps the 
ladies interested is showing wisdom which only 
we married men appreciate. 

PHILADELPHIA, the great. Their big move- 
ment just now is an “Own Your Own Home”’ cam- 
paign for their city. They are boosting the idea, 
pasting stickers with that slogan over everything, 
and are square behind a movement which is great, 
for the man who owns his own home is a better 
citizen from every angle. They are still taking 
their pick of the best speakers in the country and 
have had such men as Major General Sir Henry 
Thornton of the British army, Chaplain McFet- 
ridge, M. C. Brush, American International Ship- 
building Company, who invited them to the Hog 
Island Shipyards, and they went. Lieutenant 
Colonel Franklin and other great men are making 
the weekly meetings at the Bellevue-Stratford 
#8 interesting as any in the country. 

POTTSVILLE, PA., produces picture papers 
of pleasing personalities who preside over their 
proceedings. These well-printed weekly notices 
propose to picture every person in the club before 
they are through; we think it a capital idea. They 
lell of the presence of International Secretary 
Cummings, of a polar lecture by Ruskin, of evening 
meetings for dinner instead of lunch, and one of 
the notices is printed on the back of a three-sheet 
poster advertising one of Pottsville’s principal 


products, 





PORTLAND, MAINE, where Bounce Webster’ 


lives, is up and doing. Rev. Doctor Leavitt has 
been telling them of Bolshevism, Captain Cooper 


of the valor of their 26th, Henry Merrill about the | 


undeveloped resources of their native state, and 


their meetings at the Elks’ Club are full of interést, 


and vim. They are the most northeasterly club 


in the United States, but there is nothing cold — 


about them. 


PORTLAND, ORE., is the other Portland, | 


and is equally alive. They have been going to 
church to hear their sky pilot tell of the Kiwanis 





Good roads and prosperity are 
synonyms. 
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principle in everyday life. They have had his 
Honor, the Mayor, around talking to them. They 
of course, are behind the V loan and are having 
Ladies’ Nights, and are boosting for the Roosevelt 


Military Highway with all their power. The club - 


which is behind local improvements, civic better- 
ment, arfd things of that type cannot fail to be- 
come a power in its community. 

PATERSON still has Hinchliffe as Secretary, 
and Hinchliffe is still as secretive as evar as to 
what will actually take place at their club lunches. 
The members have one advantage of your Editor. 
They can gratify their curiosity by going to the 
lunch, whereas we must only be interested and 
curious without ever knowing. The club seems 
lively. 

RICHMOND is going strong. They are having 
talks about the business man’s diet, they have 
been pulling off a Ladies’ Night at the Jefferson, 
where District Governor Goodrich invited them 
to join with Delaware, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia, which invitation was accepted. It 
was a bang-up affair which the newspapers thought 
worthy of a first page notice. General Omar Bundy 
and staff, State Gov. Davis and Mayor Ainslie 
were honored guests. 


READING Kiwanis is a club magazine which : 


comes out from that live club at times and the 
issue we have before us contains a program for 
the coming month which shows this club is live 
indeed. We read of automobile runs, of evening 
dinners to the local base ball team, of all sorts of 
interesting talks by timely speakers and the whole 
impression given is that Reading is living up to 
the standards of Pennsylvania. More than that 
can not be said. 

ROCHESTER is listening to William Pigeon 
tell the history of Bolshevism, a physical director 
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Kiwanis Club Banquet in Honor of Gen. Omar Bundy, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., April 14, 1919 


tell the relation between physical fitness and busi- 
ness efficiency, hearing a Y. M. C. A. man on the 
vital subject “Boys” and then, oh then, a reception, 
dance, dinner, presents and welcome to the ladies 
at the Hotel Seneca. It was some party. We note 
in the circular that a terpsichorean artist of the 
club offered to teach the fox trot or the one step 
to any man who would buy a ticket and we can 
just see some of those old timers like George Hix- 
son tripping the light fantastic at that dance after 
one lesson. Old wine, old violins and old timers. 
How we love ’em. 

SOUTH BEND, where Louie Hammerschmidt 
lives, has the sort of a club you would expect this 
genial International Trustee to be a member of. 
It is humming like the motor of a Packard. Lieut. 
Guy Wiser an aviator who was a prisoner in Ger- 
many has been telling them about his experience, 
they are planning an auto trip to the convention 
and twenty-five have agreed to go, are pushing 
the V Bonds at home and making great prepara- 
tions for pushing a favorite son for office at the 
convention. Although this will be published after 
the convention we have taken the stand that can- 
didates should not be mentioned, so we will refrain. 

SPRINGFIELD has been entertaining the New 
England clubs at an Intercity meet and banquet 
and we have had reports of the affair and she did 
it in fine style, sending everyone home happy. As 





There are two kinds of noises— 
one you pay for and one you don’t. 
The one you pay for is called music. 











our International President could not come they 
changed it to a midday luncheon without injuring 
the party in the least, International Secretary 
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Cummings was there in his stead and made good 
as usual. They are in the V Loan, backing a move- 
ment to erect a suitable memorial to their boys 
who fought in the war, and other interesting and 
worthwhile things including breaking in a new 
quartette all their own. 

SAN ANTONIO is also deep in the V Loan 
as we write and putting all their superabundant 
pep into it. Jack Burke who is captain of their 
base ball team is asking for men who can “pitch, 
catch, field, root, coach or cuss the umpire” and 
we predict some base ball team! The Torch last 
month rendered the name of Secretary Clarendon 
Ions as Clarendonions, and he admits that onions 
are one of the principal products of Texas but he 
is quite another kind of vegetable. The thing was 
almost too funny to be true but the secretary's 
list last month so shows it. There is no officer in 
that club who is vegetating we will say and can 
prove it. 


SCRANTON put more than half a million 
dollars into the Fourth Loan and calmly announce 
that the V Loan must beat this record. A Vice 
president of the American Railway Express has 
been talking to them, Sam Cummings has been 
giving them Kiwanis inspiration, at which time 
they entertained seventy-five Wilkes-Barreans. 
They photographed the affair but Pink Jones for- 
got to send us one for publication. One of their 
recent meetings had a lady speaker and a double 
ladies quartette as an entertainment feature. E. 
J. Lynett has been telling them how to make @ 
daily paper and they are having a fine time. 

SALT LAKE CITY is providing automobiles 
for wounded soldiers to come to lunch with them 
and inducing four different ones of them to tell 
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of their war experiences. Good work! Then, 
Atta Boy! They all knock off and go to the ball 
game in a body and simply make the welkin ring. 
We are sorry we were not there. Two things we 
have always wanted; one was to see some one 
Jeave a room in a high dudgeon and the other was 
to hear a welkin ring but these things always hap- 

when we're not there. The Secretary of the 
Commercial Club has been talking to them about 
centralized effort, a Chautauqua lecturer about 
“united pull’ and it is easy to be seen that they are 
soaking up inspiration to do what they are doing: 
exemplify cooperation. Gee! we would like to see 
these chaps in action. 

SEATTLE has been turning over her meeting 
place to the V Loan folks and taking a place in 
another dining room like good citizens, and they 
are busy and boosting. Patrick Tammany is as 
live as ever but he is holding meetings in a Masonic 
Club and some how the name and the club seem 
to clash, but heaven bless you, there is no such 
thing as religion even if Jack O’Rourke and Jim 
Keliher of our club did raise an awful howl when 
we thought of changing our meeting day to Friday. 
There is no more live, bustling, hearty, happy club 
in all Kiwanis than this Seattle bunch and we 
look forward to meeting them before this meets 
your eyes. 

ST. LOUIS, home of the lamented Mr. Anheuser 
and the discouraged Mr. Busch, is the best Ki- 
wanis Club on earth. Bill Hirsch admits it just 
to stop all argument and he is their secretary and 
ought to know. They have been having a hum- 
dinger of a talk from W. L. Igoe on the League of 
Nations and John Leahy has been telling them 
about ‘Ireland from an American’s Point of View.” 
Arrah go awn, Jawn, ye know you can’t do it! 








Ye’re Oirish! The talk by Kiwanian B. B. Col- 
burn on “Employers Secret Service Bureau” con- 
tained a new idea, that of keeping an employee 


_ straight without his knowing it and Preston War- 


ren’s talk on “‘Salesmanship and Imagination” sent 
them home believing they could sell sand in Sa- 
hara. “Let us go forward together” is their fine 
slogan. 

ST. PAUL Club is on the bum. It is neglected 
and forsaken. After seven years of watchful wait- 


‘ing Secretary Willis has been rewarded with an 


eight pound son and all he can say is “Da Da” and 
smile idiotically. They threatened to cancel their 
subscription because we published President Mike 
Goss’ picture but compromised if we would publish 
some pictures of Goss Lake a puddle caused by a 
defective sewer in front of their meeting place. 
Mike is Commissioner of Public Works and they 
are now selling tickets to an excursion on Goss 
Lake. They are in the V Bond as deeply as they 
are in fun, listening to serious speakers on serious 
subjects as well as kidding each other, 

SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN, may sound 
like a college yell but it is not. It is the home of a 
corking live Kiwanis Club of sixty-nine members 
who chip in this month for the first time with half 
a dozen columns of first page newspaper publicity 
of their doings. They are having jazz bands and 
farm loan speakers, music and speeches on the 
work of teaching blind soldiers to be self support- 
ing. Their president pulled a good one at the be- 
ginning of a recent luncheon by passing his hand 
over the face of the clock and behold it ran back- 
ward all during the lunch and they came out of 
the dining room an hour younger than when they 
went in. 

TACOMA has been holding her first birthday 
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party as she was just one year old on the first of 
May. It was some party to judge from Bill Land- 
reth’s circulars. They used it in good business- 


man fashion taking stock. They have been learning’ 


about Fire Prevention, listening to the Elks quar- 
tette, boosting for an increased salary for school 
teachers, donating phonograph records to soldiers’ 
hospitals, learning what our government is doing 
to train wounded soldiers and keeping as busy as, 
as busy as, well, as busy as anything that Bill 
Landreth and Guy Kelly has anything to do with 
and that’s as busy as a bee, an ant, and things like 
that. 

TOLEDO is listening to a returned soldier who 
is a member of the club, having splendid musical 
programs, making a great stunt out of introducing 
ten members each meeting and telling things in 
their lives which the victims fondly hoped were 
forever forgotten, listening to a reporter tell of 
his work, urging their members to read the Torch 
and go to the convention. They are one of the 
oldest clubs and one of the most solid in the or- 
ganization. More power to ‘em. 

TRENTON is rather dull this month. They are 
only getting out a special edition of the Times, 
pulling off a Ladies’ Night and having a picnic 
on the local Rotary Club at Park Island! This 
does not interfere with their regular meetings and 
then too they have opinions on national Kiwanis 
legislation and have been expressing them! Oh, 





A club uninterested in the na- 
tional organization is uninterested 
in Kiwanis. 











yes, and they are in the V Loan up to their necks 
also. It is a live, active organization, a credit to 
the city which harbors it and to the International 
organization which fathers it. 

TORONTO sends us two copies of their Ki- 
wanote. It is a dandy little magazine breathing 
the true spirit of Kiwanis and informing their 
members of their activities. They are boosting 
the convention and suggesting that George Ross 
come in kilts and we hope they make him do it! 
International Secretary Cummings has been talk- 
ing to them, they have been backing their Y. M. 
C. A. in a drive for a club house for returned 
soldiers, they are running over to visit Halifax, 
figuring on closing their membership list as they 
have enough and believe ‘““When you have a good 
club keep it good.” 

WINNIPEG sends us three communications 
this month all in reference to their desire to have 
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thei 1920 convention. This matter will be 

before this reaches your eyes and so the news o. 
be late. We wish we might get some notice | 
their club doings. They have never honored | 
with them, nor did they answer our otis 
letters. Ho, hum! We wish they would. 

WOONSOCKET has been deluging Interna. 
tional Secretary Cummings with flattery and com. _ 
pliment. They call him ‘a second Fulkerson,” 
Wait a minute till we pull down our vest! 0, Sam 
has been talking to the hottest Kiwanis combina. 
tion imaginable, Woonsocket and Providence, 
We saw these two clubs in joint session and the 
impression we formed has been fully corroborated 
by Sam since they listened to him. Hon. Jog 
Walker, Speaker of the Massachusetts House of 
Rrepesentatives, has been telling them about the 
league of nations, they invited their ladies to be 
present and honor him. John C. Cossboom has 
been telling them about “Group Insurance” and 
they have been telling their members to come 
to meetings or they will find a man in his line who 
will. 

WORCESTER has been devoting a meeting 
to discussion of the new amendments to the Inter- 
national Constitution which shows them inter. 
ested, they have been boosting the V Loan, warning 
their members against the advertising page man 
who gets up a Kiwanis page of his own without 
the approval of their Board of Governors, helping 
a bunch of friends of “Speed” Daschner, who pulls 
their luncheons at the Warren, surprise him with 
a loving cup, listening to Kiwanian milk dealers 
tell about “raw, pasteurized and sterilized” lac- 
teals, lunching with the Rotary Club and doing 
lots of other interesting things to keep busy and 
out of mischief. 

WILKES-BARRE comes through with only 
one notice which is a winner as it announces that 
Eddie Rickenbacher will talk to them. He is as 
big a card as the country produces. 

WHEELING has been neglecting us. We get 
only a picture of the club with their mascot the 
Kiwanis Kat in the foreground. Any one who 
reads one of their circulars has to send Dug Vass 
a twenty cent contribution to the Kat fund and for 
not sending us a picture of the Kat, Dug is hereby 
sentenced to read this number of the Torch from 
“kiver to kiver.” We want that picture! We 
appeal to Parsons their Photographer for its like- 
ness. Do we get it? We want to publish it. | 

WASHINGTON, the best Kiwanis Club that 
ever was, is one we have to be modest about. We 
belong there which is one of the reasons for its 
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Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., Ladies’ Night—Just for Fun—The New Ebbitt, May 1, 1919 


bestness. They have moved to The Washington, 
the best hotel in town, they have been to church 
to hear Sky Pilot Shearer, C. H. Claudy a maga- 
zine man has been telling them about reconstruc- 
tion problems in Europe, they have been pullirig 
a big Ladies’ Night and a Spring Frolic at the 
Ebbitt where there was considerable confusion 





‘Some bunch with some punch.”’ 
—Simsec. 











as to who was to speak and a lot of fine prizes 
distributed (one for every lady present) and where 
the theatrical profession of the whole town showed 
up after their own shows to give another. Some 


party! George Beban the movie star, Kiwanian 
Stokely a merchandising expert, Mrs. Craigie a 
Shakespearean authority and a lot of other in- 
teresting people have been talking to them about 
interesting things. 

YOUNGSTOWN, last but not least. It is a 
good club, we had the pleasure of dropping in on 
them unexpectedly and hearing a wonderful talk 
by Rabbi Philo on “The League of Nations.” 
They have also heard from Magician Thurston, 
Immigration Secretary McConnahay and others 
of prominence. This club invites ladies to all its 
meetings and we see no particular reason why this 
should not be done except that it is liable to put 
a bit of damper on the hilarity. 





best gifts.—N. D. Hillis. 





(702 educates men by casting them upon theirown resources. 
Man learns to swim by being tossed into life’s maelstrom 
and left to make his way ashore. 
his life-craft in a lake sequestered and sheltered from all 
storms where other vessels never come. 
sailing one’s craftamidst rocks and bars and opposing fleets, 
amidst storms and whirls and counter-currents. 

Responsibility alone drives man to toil and brings out his 


No youth can learn to sail 


Skill comes through 
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Kiwanis Braves Form League 
of Nations 








It Lasted 300 Years and Was Formed in 1400. Hiawatha 
Beat Woodrow to It Long Ago 








“We Trade’’ was the reason for a League 

of Nations on this continent before and 
after Kiwanian Christopher Columbus set foot 
on the islands of the new world? How many 
Kiwanians know that the basis of it is the same 
exactly as the one we are now completing? 

In the century preceding the arrival of the white 
man in the West Indies the Indian lawgiver, 
Hiawatha, was able to unite half-savage peoples 
and knit them into a league of nations which 
“worked” for more than three centuries. This 
league went down finally, it is true, but only before 
a condition which its founders could not possibly 
have foreseen—the coming of the white man with 
his superior civilization. 

For some years after the arrival of the Dutch, 
the English and the French in New York the 
Indians’ League was able to maintain itself. 
With it as the power in the land the British 
bargained. To it they appealed for redress against 
marauding bands of the Delawares or Shoshones, 
subject peoples of the Iroquois federation, and 


| OW many Kiwanians know that the slogan 


this federation had power to obtain for them the 


protection sought. 

The best proof of all lies in a collection of rites 
and songs preserved by word of mouth among 
the Iroquois peoples for generations and written 
down a century ago, when one of their languages 
was first reduced to writing. This book, some- 
times called the “Condoling Council,” gives the 
speeches and ceremonies which made up the rite 
of mourning a dead chief and installing his suc- 
cessor in the council of this Indian league of 
nations. During this ceremony the fundamental 
laws of the league were rehearsed for the benefit 
of the new chief and the edification of the gathered 
tribes, a litany was chanted in praise of this ancient 
league and the names of the original fifty chiefs 


who composed the first council were recited. 


The chant is highly dramatic. 

The cynical may smile at the thought of North 
American Indian tribes being in any especial 
state of peace about the year 1700, and doubt as 
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to previous states of peaceful living in the centuries 
before that time. No, it was not the kind of 
millennium peace that lays aside the sword! 
entirely or hangs up the bow and arrow. It did 
not encompass all of the then known (to them) 
world of America or the unknown world of Europe 
in the year 1459. What it did accomplish was an 
uninterrupted truce among the five nations who 
composed the league and the offering of a haven 
of safety to weaker tribes who chose to fly to it 
for refuge. It also made its signatories strong 
against their enemies. It is said to be the only 
league of nations ever instituted among men 
which can point to three centuries of domestic 
unity and peace. 

The founding of the league is a story full of 
incident. Hiawatha (and not the Hiawatha of 
Longfellow’s romance) is its hero. It took place 
among the Indian nations known under the group 
name of Iroquois. At one time, long before, they 
had been one people and “dwelt under one roof,” 
as did the various Slavic peoples, for instance, or 
the Aryans. At the time of the league’s beginning 
they had been split apart as separate nations for 
some centuries, and in the words of a tribal 
historian, “their language was altered.” These 
nations later to be united in federation and known 
as the Five Nations, were the Mohawks, the 
Onondagas, the Oneidas, the Cayugas and the 
Senecas. In the words of a scholar: 

“There was at this time (the middle of the 
fifteenth century) among the Onondagas a chief of 
high rank, whose name, variously written Hia- 
watha, Hayenwatha, etc., is rendered, ‘he who 
seeks the wampum belt.’ He had made himself 
greatly esteemed by his wisdom and his beneyo- 
lence. He was now past middle age. Though 
many of his friends and relatives had perished by 
the machinations of the head chieftain of the 
tribe, Atotarho, he himself had been spared. 
The qualities which gained him general respect 
had, perhaps, not been without influence even on 
that redoubtable and grim chief, Atotarho. 

‘Hiawatha had long beheld with grief the evils 
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should everywhere reign. 





which afflicted not only his own nation but all the 
other tribes about them, through the continual 
wars in which they were engaged and the mis- 

vernment and miseries at home which these 
wars had produced. With much meditation he 
daborated in his mind the scheme of a vast con- 
federation which would insure universal peace. 
In the mere plan of a confederation there was 
nothing new. There are probably few, if any, 
Indian tribes which have not at one time or 
another been members of a league or confederacy. 

“The confederation was not to be a limited one. 
It was to be indefinitely expansible. The avowed 
design of its proposer was to abolish war altogether. 
He wished the federation to extend until all the 
tribes of men should be included in it, and peace 
Such is the positive 
testimony of the Iroquois themselves, and their 
statement, as will be seen, is supported by his- 
torical evidence.” 

Hiawatha’s experience in creating his league was 
full of adventure. even of tragedy. His first 
endeavor was to enlist his own people in the cause 
and for this purpose he summoned a meeting of 
the chiefs and people of the Onondaga towns. 
Such an invitation coming from a chief of his 
reputation was sufficient to attract a large crowd. 
In the words in the traditional account, “‘they 
came together along the creeks from all parts to 
the general council fire.” Hiawatha was famed 
for his eloquence and was sure to impress his 
hearers, but at a critical moment there appeared 
in the council group a grim, forbidding figure— 
Atotarho—overawing the whole assembly. It was 
well known that he kept paid’ spies to kill those 
who opposed him. None dared affront him. His 
silent displeasure was enough to ban all argument 
and the meeting could do no more than disperse. 

Still undaunted and full of his purpose, Hiawatha 
called a second council which was broken up in 
the same manner by the grim Atotarho. And in 
answer to the third summons no one came. 

Then Hiawatha gave himself ‘up to Indian 
sorrow. Seating himself upon the ground and 
enveloping his head in a mantle of skins, he bowed 
himself a long time in silent grief. His cherished 
ideal had failed of a hearing even by his own 
people. Meantime, the only remaining member of 
his family, a beautiful young girl of twelve, had 
been accidently killed in a rushing crowd of 
warriors under circumstances which seemed to 
have been plotted by Atotarho. Finally, after 
his wordless grief, Hiawatha rose and left his 
home. At a little distance from his village he 


came upon his old antagonist seated by a spring. 
No word passed between them. No doubt 
Atotarho felt malevolent pleasure in watching the 
departure. Hiawatha, in the Indian language, 
“split the sky,’’ which is to say that he went south. 
He leaped into the forest, he crossed a lake, he 
felled a birch and from it made a white canoe, 
whose white bark was unusual among the people 
to whom he was going and would by them be long 
remembered. Down the Mohawk River he floated 
in his white canoe. This is perhaps our only 
point of contact with the legends (really con- 
nected with a mythical god named Haron-Hiawagi, 
collected by Schoolcraft and others and by them 
erroneously attributed instead to the historical 
Hiawatha) upon which Longfellow is known to 
have based his beautiful poem. 

A lake which Hiawatha crossed had sands 
covered with fine white shells. From them he 
made strings of white wampum to signify he came 
upon errands of peace. 

Arriving in Mohawk territory, Hiawatha intro- 
duced himself in the proper Indian manner and 
with proper lack of haste he sat down at a respectful 
distance from his expected hosts and said abso- 
lutely nothing. A woman with a vessel of elm 
bark coming out to a spring for water saw him 
seated there and brought back word to the 
Mohawks. 

“‘A man,” said she, “or a figure like a man is 
seated by the spring, having his breast covered 
with strings of white shells.” 

“Tt is a guest,”’ responded the chief, Dekana- 
widah. ‘‘Go bring him in. We will make him 
welcome.” 

The chief Dekanawidah was destined to be the 
founder of the league in collaboration with Hia- 
watha. He first, as a man of importance in this 
tribe, though not the hereditary chieftain, gave 
the idea hospitality and worked for it. To him 
is due the credit of having been the builder of 
that ‘““Long House of the Iroquois,” the “Extended 
House,” or “the Rooftree of the League of the 
United Households,” as the federation was vari- 
ously phrased, of which “Extended House” 
Hiawatha had been the architect. And as during 
the years chants were made recording the names of 
the first fifty councilors, Tekaharihoken heading 
the list as ruling chief of the Mohawks; Hiawatha 
next, as the originator and following them the 
names of the delegates from the supporting 
nations, Dekanawidah refused to have his name 
included. It was understood that as each chief 
died another should be raised up to fill his place, 
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and not only that but that he should assume the 
charter chieftain’s name also—a Tekaharihoken 
succeeding to a Tekaharihoken and a Hiawatha to 
a Hiawatha, just as a new Duke of Norfolk suc- 
ceeds to a deceased Duke of Norfolk. 

“‘Let the others have successors,” said Dekana- 
widah, ‘‘for others can advise you like them. But 
I am the founder of your league and no one else 
can do what I have done.” 

Indians love council gatherings. Their three 
joys are the hunt, the warpath and the council 
fire. And after much discussion in council among 
the Mohawks, with the help of the powerful 
influence of Dekanawidah, the pledge of the entire 
Mohawk nation to Hiawatha’s plan was secured. 

Hiawatha and Dekanawidah next sent their 
emissaries to the neighboring nation of the Oneida 
to describe to them their proposed league of 
nations and to ask their adherence. The Oneida 
chieftain seemed impressed, but he was not to be 
hurried. “Come back in another day,” was his 
answer, and a day in the symbolic speech of the 
Indian signified a year. A year they waited and 
then after council discussion the treaty between 
the Oneidas and the Mohawks initiating the 
league was ratified. 

The next move was to the powerful tribe of the 
Onondagas, of which Hiawatha was a chief and 
from whose villages he had traveled away many 
months before. Again grim Atotarho refused. 
On went the ambassadors of the league to the 
nation of the Cayugas. A wary chief they had 
who saw the advantages of such a federation to 
him: and to his tribe. He and his leading men 
promptly agreed to make the Cayugas the third 
nation in the federation. Hiawatha now devised 
a way to secure the adherence of the powerful 
Onondagas. He had good cause to know the self- 
esteem of their leader. Emissaries from the three 
nations now went to the Onondagas and, acting 
on Hiawatha’s advice, made proposals highly 
flattering to the vanity of both ruler and people. 
Onondagas should be considered the leading 
nation of the league, their chief town should be 
the federal capital, they should be represented by 
fourteen senators, while the other nations should 
not appoint more than ten, and as the Onondagas 
were to be considered the first nation in the 
feague, so Atotarho should be the leading chief. 
No decision of the council could be made to which 
he objected. The Onondagas held out no longer. 
They at last became party to the federation. 

The assent of the Senecas was not hard to 
obtain, as they were on the extreme west of the 
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other Iroquois nations and were the first to bear 
the onslaught of the Algonquin from the north. 


west, the ancient enemy of all Iroquois. Union 
was a distinct gain to them. They were given 
the title of “Doorkeepers of the Long House,” 
Following their acceptance the leaders of all the 
Five Nations met in convention on the shores of 
Onondaga Lake in the year 1459. 

On the Iroquois reservation today fragments of 
Hiawatha’s speeches are quoted. Yet he saw 
only part of his project realized. He found that 
he could not unite all the Indians who had come 
in contact with the Five Nations nor make wars 
to cease altogether. Messengers were sent to the 
distant Cherokees, but were unable to make a 
treaty. Some of the branches of their bloody 
enemy, the Algonquins, united with him, and 
others would not. With the Ojibways he had 
better success and their mutual alliance lasted for 
200 years. 

Thanks to the strength of the league, however, 
the territory of the united Iroquois became the 
asylum of many Indian tribes. Indeed their 
enemies were given somewhat the same choice of 
accepting the league as the Carlovingian kings gave 
to the Gallic tribes in offering them Christianity, 
‘Take it or take the consequences,” was the way 
the Five Nations presented the league to the 
Eries and Hurons, and when they were unrespon- 
sive they were conquered in battle and received 
and adopted into Iroquois households. Others 
came of their own accord to the league as to a 
refuge. The Tuscaroras, expelled from North 
Carolina, took haven with the Five Nations and 
became the sixth nation. ‘From still further 
south the Tuteloes and Saponies of Dakota stock, 
after many wars with the Iroquois, fled to them 
from their other enemies and found a cordial 
welcome.” Fragments of tribes of Algonquin 
lineage sought the same protection. And teday, 
on the Canadian reservation, as best proof of this 
assimilation, when the Iroquois meet in council, 
there sit about the fire various chiefs, each repre- 
senting these absorbed peoples—one to answer 
for the Tuteloes, one for the Saponies, and so on. 

Wher Hiawatha and his supporters offered first 
place in the league to the Onondagos, they in 
reality did not give them a stronger voice than 


any other member of the league had. Each 


nation sitting in the league council voted as 4 
nation and unanimity was necessary in order to 
bind them all. 

The league was constituted in a clever way to 
meet the life of its people at that era—a hunter 
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le with hunter aspirations. It bound them 


and yet left them free. 


The Indian statesmen who could control the 
destinies of semi-savages for 300 years laid down 
in their picturesque wording three great principles. 
Qne for the perpetuation of their league and its 
ceremonies for the raising up of a new chief when 
a dead senator was lamented, came to be called 
the “condoling council.” Its literature handed 
down the years is proof that such a federation 


existed. 


Their second farseeing act was the forbidding of 
tribal wars between members of the league on 
account of individual murders. This law cannot 
fairly be compared with the ideas of rights of 
citizenship in civilized nations. All Indian wars 
grew out of individual murders and the recognized 
method was to retaliate by another stealthy 
murder and so on until the fires of hatred blazed 
unextinguishably in the tribes concerned. ‘““When 
there is murder done,” the quaint laws of the 
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Lorain, Onto, completed its Kiwanis aes 
in time to have representation in the Birmingham 
convention. This city is the second largest ore 
receiving port in the world, and has a shipyard 
where many government vessels were constructed 
during the war. The late Tom L. Johnson gave 
Lorain its first great impetus for growth when he 
located the Johnson steel plant there. Today it 
is a city of 40,000 population and one of the most 
progressive. Ohio now has fourteen Kiwanis 
Clubs. 

LANCASTER, Onto, is the latest Kiwanis infant 
in the Ohio district. Optometrist W. E. Spurlock 
became innoculated with the Kiwanis germ while 
attending a pow-wow of the Columbus Club and 
got busy. District Organizer Hal P. Denton 
conferred with a bunch of Lancaster business and 
professional men, the idea looked good to them, 
and that’s all there was to it. Deputy District 
Organizer George M. Denton superintended the 
work of organization, and Lancaster today has 
one of the livest organizations in the international 
group. At the first meeting, Thursday, May 1, a 
big delegation from the Columbus Club went over 





federation said, ‘‘tell not the young men, let-the 
old men bury the anger in the swift flowing current 
under the pine tree (pine tree signifying council).” 
A certain amount of wampum was specified to be 
given to the relatives of the dead man as tribute 
for his death and another sum as barter for the 
life of the slayer. But all was to be done quietly 
without exciting the tribe. 

And third, these lawgivers instituted an excellent 
reform in the mortuary usages of their people, 
who were accustomed to waste their strength and 


‘substance in feasts for the dead. Many an 


Indian went shivering in winter with furs piled up 
at home which he was saving for a magnificent 
display for his death. Hiawatha and his sages 
wisely swept this away. “This shall be done,” 
said they in the league laws, and prescribed simple 
rites—the visit of a delegation of honored persons 
of the tribe to the tent and hearth of the deceased, 
a brief address, a few words of comfort, some 
mourning wampum, and the law ends, “they shall 


p? 


be comforted! 


to Lancaster, and there was something doing every 
minute. Many of the Columbus members took 
along their wives, and the latter participated in 
the pow-wow. Vice-Governor Edmund _ Arras 
presided and made a vigorous address, as also did 
Ben G. Watson, president, and Harry C. Hughes, 
secretary, of the Columbus Club. Lancaster is 
the birthplace of the famous Civil War General, 
William Tecumseh Sherman. The new Lan- 
caster Kiwanis Club already has an orchestra 
composed of members of the club. 





Cleveland-Columbus 


LADY told her husband that the cucumber 
A vine which came up in the back yard that 

looked like a pieplant and turned out to 
be a canteloupe had a watermelon on it. We are 
almost as badly mixed with Cleveland and 
Columbus. When they elected Dick Birch. of 
Cleveland, District Governor of Ohio, we also 
printed in the same issue with his picture, a picture _ 
of Ben Watson of Columbus labeled District 
Governor! Now we have squared the matter or 
made it worse we do not know which. Last issue 
we put in the picture of the Ladies’ Night at 
Columbus and credited it to Cleveland! We are 
sorry. We apologize. Such things will not 
happen so often after this month. 
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"Twas a Gala Night for Little 
Boys and Girls 


From Cleveland, Ohio, Sunday News-Leader 
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72’ “OK BIRCH PLAYED 

A GAME OF MARGLES 
HE Kiwanis Club turned time back in its 
flight and became children, merry and care- 
free, at their frolic in the Statler ballroom. 


What if the years had brought the inevitable 
gray hairs and the increased avoidupois? The 
short skirts and flying curls of the women, the knee 
trousers and Buster Brown suits of the men, were 
entirely fitting to the carefree mood of the 
evening. , 

Little girls of forty-five hoppity-skipped and 
giggled. Little boys of fifty tooted horns and 
played marbles in a corner. 

One naughty little tad called Carl Radde was 
caught out behind the—barn, we almost said, but 
we mean behind a palm in the hall, actually teach- 
ing another youngster, Roe Fulkerson, the guest 
of honor, how to smoke cigarettes! 

Two pretty little girl twins in blue and pink 
and white Dresden shepherdess frocks, it was 
whispered, were mother and daughter, strange to 
say—Mrs. Radde and Dorothy Radde. 
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ROSS CooKeR' 





CAUGHT SMoOKin’ 


Two Little ‘Dutch Girls” 


Mrs. Elmer Martin and Mrs. William Vixse- 
boxie were Dutch girls with clattering wooden 
shoes. Mrs. Ross Cooker in white muslin and 
curls appeared to be almost fourteen years old. 
All the little boys were of the opinion that she 
was just about the cutest girl there. 

Mrs. Dick Birch in pink and white gingham 
and Mrs. C. U. Davis in old-fashioned country 
costume even to the lace mitts, were two other 
children thoroughly enjoying the party. 

Judge Phillips was there dancing the old- 
fashioned square dances with boylike abandon. 
Al Haye, district organizer of the Kiwanis, was 
a sprightly Buster Brown with red tie and red 
socks to match. 

The officers of the club were all present—Gus 
Provo, Ed. Thurman, Ed. Forbes, George Stauffer, 
and Dick Birch. And the women’s committee 
that arranged the affair were Mrs. Birch, chair- 
man, Mrs. E. G. Martin, Mrs. Charles Davis, Mrs. 
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Guggenheim, Mrs: Radde and Mrs. Forbes. 

As little Dickie Birch remarked, he was the 
husband of the entertainment committee, and so 
simply had to make the announcement whether 
he wanted to or not. Then he paid-a compliment 
to the girls by asking them why women are like 
angels. Since the girls merely tossed their curls 
and went on lessening the size of their red and 
green all-day suckers without deigning to reply, 
he answered himself with an ear-to-ear grin, 
“Because they are always harping, always up in 
the air, and never have anything to wear.” Be- 
yond this outbreak, Dickie behaved remarkably 
well for a child of his age. 

Roe Fulkerson, of Washington, editor of The 
Torch the Kiwanis national paper, better known 
by his pen name of D. C. Washington, talked, too. 
He said he had never seen so many pretty little 
girls and so many homely little boys. And he 
went on to use a big word, cooperation, that is 
the motto of Kiwanis. 


Bridgeport - 





After this there were some recitations and the 
Virginia reel and the lancers, and a buffet luncheon 
—ice cream, cake, peppermint sticks and every- 
thing. Then the toys were given out. There 
were drums and horns and all sorts of noisemakers, 
and marbles and jacks and games to play with. 
More dancing, and then the music stopped. All 
the children said polite things to the committee 
about what a lovely time they had had. And the 
last social gathering of the year for the Kiwanians 
was over. 

The club is preparing now to attend the inter- 
national convention of Kiwanis in Birmingham, 
Ala.,*in the near future. A special car will leave 
Cleveland joining a special train at Cincinnati. 
Ohio has many Kiwanis Clubs, four having 
been organized within the past year. The*Cleve- 
land club, which was the second to be formed in 
the international, has the largest membership of 
all, having enrolled 300 men engaged in all kinds 
of occupations. 
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Trouble between These Two New England Clubs— 
International Convention May Take Action 








HE two clubs which are situated in Con- 
ah necticut at Bridgeport and New Haven 
have long been rivals. This rivalry has 
at last become bitter as rivalry is always liable. 
It at last resulted in a challenge from the Bridge- 
port Club to the New Haven Ciub to an attendance 
contest. The insulting challenge almost resulted 
in a riot and the language used was such that no 
great family magazine could print it. Below how- 
ever is the agreement entered into between the two 
clubs. Your editor cannot too deeply express his 
sadness over-this nor too much deplore that such 
things can be in the fair land of New England. 
We obtained an unsigned copy of the agreement 
and were compelled to insert the signatures our- 
selves. But we are sure all three are correct. 
THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered into 
this 23d day of April, 1919, by and between Freddie 
Atwater, as he is the conservator of sundry modest, 
retiring and mentally incompetent heathen oc- 
cupying that section of the world’s spoil heap 
lying due south (as a horse flies or a gum drops) 
from the metropolis of Trumbull, Connecticut, 
said place being known as Bridgeport-by-the- 


Noise, which group, by the grace of Perry Patter- 
sca, is masquerading under the name of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Bridgeport, PARTY OF THE 
FIRST PART; and Billy Goodrich, and divers 
other gentlemen of New MHaven-on-the-Sound, 
constituting that body corporate and impolitic 
known as the New Haven Kiwanis Club, PARTY 
OF THE SECOND PART. WITNESSETH: 

WHEREAS, the Party of the First part, in its 
finite folly, has tendered, defied and challenged 
the Party of the Second Part to an attendance 
contest; and 

WHEREAS, The Party of the Second Part, 
appreciating the insult so extended and offered, 
has, by a unanimous minority vote consented to 
stoop to such a contest; 

NOW, THEREFORE, In consideration of the 
covenants herein contained and the payment by 
each party to the other of one dollar lawful money 
of the Bolsheviki of the present quality and de- 
gree of coarseness, it is hereby AGREED: 

1. An attendance contest shall be held between 
the parties hereto from May 11 to June 7, 1919, 
inclusive, which period shall represent the time 
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needed to hold four successive weekly luncheons. 

2. Attendance shall mean that the members 
counted shall have paid the usual monetary trib- 
ute to the cashier of the Taft or Stratfield, as the 
case may be, and have occupied a chair at the 
table where food is reputed to be sold, served and 
consumed; provided, that members attending 
the convention at Alabama shall be counted as 
present, they being a darned sight better off if 
they are really hungry. 

3. The percentage of attendance to member- 
ship in each case shall be figured after each weekly 
meeting and the winner shall be the party whose 
average percentage for the four meetings shall be 
the greater. 

4. The loser shall have the privilege of buying 
at the hotel situated in the town of the loser (or 
preferably at some place where food is served) 
at a time convenient to the winner, a dinner for 
losers and winners alike, without reference to pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

5. Immediately after each weekly luncheon, 
the Secretary of each club shall send by turtle or 
boat to the other party hereto, the average so 
computed, and resort shall not be made to any 
Burlesonized telephone, telegraph, post-office or 
other uncertain means of communication, time 
being of the essence of the contract. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties have 
hereunto set their hands and seals, acting herein 
by their agents entirely unauthorized. 

BRIDGEPORT KIWANIS CLUB, non compos 
mentis by FRED (never) ATWATER, 

Conservator. 

NEW HAVEN KIWANIS CLUB, 

by WILLIAM (Neither) GOOD or RICH, 

President. 

Personally appeared FREDDIE ATWATER 
and BILLY GOODRICH, signers and sealers 
of the foregoing instrument, nunc pro tunc, e 
pluribus unum, semper fidelis and paz vobis cum, 
and acknowledged the same to have been executed 
by them under duress; fradulently and without 
regard to the statute laws of this commonwealth 
or even an elemental sense of propriety, before 
me, RASTUS JOHNSON, 

Commissioner of Deeds for the Republic of 
Liberia. 

Here follows Secretary Bayliss’, of Bridgeport, 
appeal to his membership on the same subject. 

Here beginneth the epistle of the apostle Wallace 
to the anointed of the Lord. 

Ye have heard how it hath been said that in 
divers times past there have been activities of 
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men that have been called intensive. But I say 
unto you that the attendance contest which jg 
to be held between our assemblage of gentlemen 
and that gang of hoodlums in New Haven to gee 
which shall be able to get out the greater per- 
centage of membership shall be so intensive that 
the Lord of Hosts will spew out of his mouth al] 
future campaigns because they shall be so luke. 
warm as compared with the heat and excitement 
which this one shall generate. 

Ye have also, in times past, while ye were yet 
children and in your innocence, sung with gusto 
that inspiring hymn, “When the Roll is Called 
up Yonder, I'll be there.” 

Verily I say unto you, if ye heed not your steps 
and attend unto the functions of the Kiwanis 
Club, seeing to it that ye are present to answer 
the roll call of the club for four consecutive weeks, 
ye shall indeed be answering the roll call up yonder, 
and there shall be weeping, wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth in the family of the late lamented, the 
same being you. 

Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy. 
This contest shall be held, according to an agree- 
ment entered into with these New Haven Co- 
losusses, for the four weeks beginning May 11 and 
ending June 7. 

I charge you therefore, by the spirit that is 
within me, that ye give heed unto the call that is 
given you. Watch that ye make not any appoint- 
ments that will interfere with this most mighty 
and efficacious of all the works of mankind. «Ye 
know not what hour the Devil with his tempta- 
tions may suggest unto you that Thursday is a 
good time for a trip to New York. Be strong! 
Remember how David, while he was yet a youth, 
said unto the Prince of Darkness: “Beat it!” 
and he beat it. Yea, he went rapidly toward the 
rear and assumed a sitting posture. 

Thus in the last day shall it be said that the 
crown of glory and honor was placed upon the 
brows of them who are justly entitled to be known 
of all men as champions, as winners, as the very 
salt of the earth, seeing that they are permitted 
by the grace of the Almighty One to live in glorious 
Bridgeport, the livest community under the wide 
canopy of heaven, where only the fittest survive 
and the weary move to New Haven. 

And may grace, mercy and peace be vouchsafed 
unto the New Haven bunch, for verily they shall 
need it in plenty. And in plentitude shall they 
receive it, for the hand of the Lord is generous 
unto losers, yea his left hand comforteth them 
while his right hand patteth the winner on the back. 
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Newspaper 





You’re right on the eve of a new 
advertising era. It will be as big 
as you care to make it—or as small. 











DVERTISING is one of the greatest forces 
A in the world. Advertising has accomplished 

purposes which no other agency has ever 
been capable of doing. 

The printed word reaches farther, is more ef- 
fective and brings things to pass more quickly 
and satisfactorily in almost every instance than 
the spoken message. 


The Great War Work Drives 

You will agree with me that the great Liberty 
Loan and various other war work drives were 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion through the 
printed message in the newspapers of the country. 
You will also agree with me that it is the only 
agency that could have accomplished so great a 
task in so short a period of time. 

Think of the many millions of dollars that have 
been passed along to the aid of Uncle Sam and his 
great cause in behalf of humanity. Newspaper 
advertising played an important part in every 
drive; in fact, I may be safe in saying that the 
newspapers were potent factors in each and every 
undertaking looking toward the comfort and main- 
tenance of our troops abroad as well as those of 
our camps and cantonments in this country. 





Cleverness is wonderful for after- 
dinner speeches, but a frank ad- 
vertisement usually sells more mer- 
chandise. 











Other Media Secondary 

We are all aware that there are numberless ave- 
nues through which the public can be reached— 
billboards, street cars, dead walls, perambulators, 
circulars, souvenirs, and what not, but in the opin- 
ion of the merchant princes of the world these and 
all other modes of advertising are but secondary 
to newspaper advertising. 

There are many men in business, probably some 
within the hearing of my voice, who do not take 
hewspaper advertising seriously, or perhaps they 
take it too seriously, to the extent of not employing 
it in promoting their enterprises. 


They Refused to be Convinced. 


My memory failssto record the great number 


Advertising 


By PARSON H. CRAWFORD 








The bigger the job in hand, the 
more it needs the assistance of ~ 
sound advertising. 











of business enterprises in this city which passed 
out of existence during the past twenty-five years 
and whose presence in the commercial field was 
little known by the public at large, consequently 
their passage into the discard was of little moment 
beyond their limited sphere of inactivity. They 
did not believe in advertising. 

Carefully selected words of persuasion or argu- 
ment could not induce these men to employ news- 
paper advertising. All they could see was the ex- 
pense of advertising. They could not get the re- 
sult viewpoint, no matter how one would point 





Never put off until to morrow the 
profits you should be making today 
by having advertised yesterday. 











out example after example, using the names of 
well known business men who were forging ahead 
and actually creating business through their ad- 
vertising efforts. ‘this identical condition exists 
in Altoona today, but in a vastly lesser degree per 
capita of mercantile population. 


Honest Advertising, Always 


One’s newspaper advertising invariably reflects 
the character of the store as do the windows reflect 
the character of merchandise in the store. The 
plain statement of fact, minus any monstrous 
claims of superiority, is more likely to appeal to 
the general public. Above all else. let honest ad- 
vertising be the keynote of every business enter- 
prise. It wears longer, looks better, brings about 
a more comfortable condition of affairs, and places 
the store in a more likeable attitude before the 
buying public. 

Don’t Hamper the Ad. Man 

An employer, a firm, an organization of what- 
ever kind, having within its circle a competent 
advertising manager, oftentimes retards the for- 
ward movement of a project by hampering the 





If there were any road to success 
shorter than printers’ ink, some- 
body would have discovered it be- 
fore now. 




















Most successes nowadays are 
advertising successes. 











man who really knows the value of advertising, 
realizing what is best to do at certain times for the 
success of an enterprise, by curtailing newspaper 
advertising space to the minimum rather than 
permit the advertising man’s better judgment to 
have full sway. This penurious policy frequently 
puts the kibosh on an enterprise that could easily 
prove successful with a more liberal advertising 
appropriation. 

Somebody asked an old Missouri storekeeper 
why he didn’t put a small advertisement in the 
local newspaper to advertise a “home blend” of 
coffee that was particularly good. “I don’t wanta,” 
he replied lazily. “If I did, folks would pester me 
all the time to show ’em my goods.”’ Thus did the 
old Missouri storekeeper pay unconscious tribute 
to the business-getting value of advertising. 





A hearty “‘thank you’’ is Friend 
Customer’s best invitation to come 
again. 











If a merchant or manufacturer could gather 5,000 
or 10,000 or 25,000 prospective buyers into a 
large auditorium and talk to them daily—by word 
of mouth—he would have no need for advertise- 
ments; but he cannot, so he puts his words in type 
and talks to these same prospective buyers each 
day in the printed messages that you know as 
advertisements. 


The newspaper is always a power in its com- 
munity, either for good or evil; and let me say 
right here to the credit of the vast majority of news- 
papers of this country today, the tendency is 
toward the uplift of humanity. There are a few 
newspapers here and there that continue to show 
the yellow streak more or less distinctly, but they 
are gradually passing along the road that leads 
to oblivion. 

An advertiser of national prominence gives vent 
to his views in this manner: 

“Because the newspaper is unquestionably the 
greatest retail advertising medium and the most 
economical. 





Advertising doesn’t add to your 
= as much as it multiplies 
them. 











“With the right kind of illustrations, with con- 
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Advertising rarely does much for 
the man who doesn’t try it. 











vincing copy and attractive arrangement you have 
a combination which, when put into public print, 
is bound to produce results. 

“Go to your local newspaper representatives 
and ask them to show you an analysis of their 
subscription lists. 

“Run your eyes carefully up and down the c¢ol- 
umns of their subscribers. 

“Here are the people you are selling—next door 
neighbors to those you are trying to sell. 

‘Here are the people who walk up and down the 
street in front of your store every day, and every 
one of these people reads that newspaper every 
day, because it brings them the news of the day, 
because it counsels and advises them on almost 


every subject in which they are interested, and: 


actually guides their daily lives as no other medium 
ever has, does, or probably will. 





Knowledge, plus enthusiasm, 
plus advertising, equals prosperity. 











“These advertisements in your daily papers will 
speak with an even greater degree of authority 
than you personally can speak. 

“The reason for this is not hard to understand, 

“The reason is that the newspaper indorses your 
statements; says to the public in fact: ‘What 
this man says about his store and merchandise in 
his store we know to be true or we would not allow 
him to publish his statements in this paper.’ 

“We therefore recommend the newspaper to 
you as the greatest local merchandising force the 
world has ever known, because it has built up 
success out of a wide knowledge gained through 
years of association with and assistance in the so- 
lution of the merchandising problems of business 
men of the better class stores throughout the 
country.” 

‘Attention!’ Captain Commerce shouts the 
command. The boom of business rends the air. 
Advertising is the business fodder. It clothes, 
feeds, sustains the civilian army—it nourishes the 
nation—it supplies the sinews of success. Again 
and again—with shotgun rapidity, comes the com- 
mand—*Attention!”’ Obey the summons—t 
means more and better business. 





Time is money; advertising saves 
time. 
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Hinmaton-yalatkit—Chief Joseph 





The greatest Indian who ever 
lived, and who, without doubt, 
sent every one of his weekly notices 
to the editor of the magazine. 











\ \ TITHOUT a doubt they called this great 
leader of the Nez Perces, “‘Joe’’ in his own 
club to keep from calling him Hinmaton- 
yalatkit which was his real name. He lived with 
his people in the Wallowa Valley of Idaho and was 
negotiating a treaty when the white folks in his 
neighborhood went on the war path and tackled 
Joe and his outfit. Joe donned his war bonnet 
which he wears in the picture and licked the 
settlers to a fare-ye-well and then when they sent 
an expeditionary force of soldiers for him he 
gathered all his people and decided to emigrate to 
Canada more than a thousand miles away. 


With Colonel Miles in front of him, General 
Howard behind him, and Colonel Sturgis on his 
flank, he got within fifty miles of Canada although 
handicapped with all the women, children and 
possessions of his tribe. Xenophon and_his 
retreat had little on Joe. But as he was not co- 


operating as a true Indian should of course he 
lost out. Although his admiring captors made 
fine promises to him the department at Washington 
did not live up to them and they locked up Joe 
and one hundred and fifty others on the Colville 
reservation, where he died in 1904. 

Before his death Joe had learned the lesson of co- 
operation and aided in all the educational and other 
efforts to civilize his people and is credited with 
being the greatest leader his race has ever produced. 
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Old Wiesenver 

















The Old Kiwanian Roasts the 
Entertainment Committee — Is 
Yours Working on a Hit or Miss 
Basis? 











WISH you would suggest a juggler, a singer, 

some big gun to talk about something or 

anything on earth for my committee,” 
said the Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee in desperation. 

“Andy,” said the Old Kiwanian, ‘I am going 
to hurt your tender feelings and I want to assure 
you before I start I do not care a tinker’s expletive 
if I do. 

“Your committee has been standing out in the 
field shooting up in the air hoping they will bring . 
down an eagle; you have been fishing in a pond 
with no bait hoping you will some day catch a 
whale and you have been batting with your eyes 
shut hoping to make a run. 

“You have put everything in your work but 
brains. 

“You have worked with no more system than a 
buli pup looking for an adventure in an alley. 

“If you fellows would stop, look and listen for 
one minute you would know that there are just a 
few things that every man in a Kiwanis Club has 
in common. They are salesmanship, collections, 
taxes, advertising and interest in city politics. 

“This may sound strange to you but no matter 
if a man is a rich man, poor man, beggar man or 
thief he has something to sell. It may be some- 
thing he has bought like the merchant, something 
he has made like the manufacturer or something 
he knows like the professional man but he must 
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sell it and the big underlying principles of sales- 
manship are always the same. ~ 


“Collections is another matter of interest to all 
Kiwanians for be a man a doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant or chief he must collect for things he sells no 
matter what classification he comes under. Thus 
any speaker on the subject of collections, credits, 
credit risks, methods of getting bad debts and bad 
debt laws, will get careful attention at a Kiwanis 
Club. 

“There was never a time in the history of the 
world when the subject of taxes was of such vital 
interest as now. ‘Taxes were never so heavy or of 
such variety and now that tax officials are not 
busy is the time for them to talk to the clubs 
about the whys and wherefores of all the different 
forms of taxes. 


“The man does not live who does not advertise. 
I say this with all seriousness as an unadvertised 
man is dead and don’t know it, nor would he be 
in a Kiwanis Club if he did not advertise. A 
business card is advertising, a letter head is 
advertising, even a membership in a Kiwanis 
Club is advertising and any talk on this or its 
kindred subject of business letters, their composi- 
tion and arrangement will be of absorbing interest. 


“Last but far from least is the talks by city 
officials on both sides of any subject of interest 
in your city, the water works, the trolley system, 
the mayor and the alderman and what they propose 
to do for the town; before elections let both 
candidates come at different times and hear both 
sides of every subject. 


_ “If you or any other Entertainment Committee 
would sit down and make out a regular schedule 
of subjects in which the club would be interested 
and then search for men who are posted on these 
subjects and give them timely notice you will find 
it will be much more profitable and much more 
interesting to the club. 


“Your present system is to find a hot air artist 
and let him fan the atmosphere at our luncheon 
on some subject which pleases him. The result 
of this is that he will make an old speech to save 
himself the trouble of preparing a new talk and 
the club will be compelled to listen to warmed over 
stuff that neither the speaker nor the hearer is 
interested in. 

“If I were going to prepare a schedule for this 
club I would have one month with three talks on 
advertising in its various forms. This is getting 
the customer into the place of business. Then I 
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would have another month devoted to selling the 
prospect or salesmanship in its various forms with 
salesmanagers from different lines and forms of 


business, to make three speeches. Then I would 
have credit and collection experts for the month 
following to tell us how to get the money after we 
have delivered the goods. These men I would 
also use for three of the weekly meetings of the 
month. 

“The fourth meeting of each month I would use 
men to talk on civic affairs, taxes or have some 
form of light entertainment which would tend to 
amuse rather than instruct. Memory experts, 
magicians, musicians, humorists and the like once 
a month will prevent your meetings taking too 
serious a turn and you can introduce many a bit 
of humor during a lunch without interfering with 
the speaker of the day no matter what his subject. 


“Another trouble with you fellows is that you do 
not start your speakers on time nor do they stop 
on time. You should make the president of this 
club understand that he had exactly one-half an 
hour and he must transact his business in that 
time and give way to you. 


“You must also make your speakers understand 
that they have only half an hour and not one 
minute longer. 


“There is nothing so detrimental to attendance as 
for men to be kept at the luncheons longer than 
one hour. They lay out their work, make their 
engagements and arrange their affairs and no 
busy man likes to have his day upset by a long- 
winded speech. 


“He may listen with interest, he may vote with 
the others to have the speakers’ time extended but 
the next meeting if he is busy he will recall that 
he was kept and of course blame any one but 
himself and will be likely to stay away. 


“The alarm clock to ring at the end of half an 
hour to call the club to attention and then to ring 
again at the end of another half hour to call the 
speaker off is the only way and its tingle is the 
voice of the club and should be obeyed regardless 
of how much hot air the president of the club may 
want to get off and regardless of whether the 
speaker of the day is oozing eloquence from every 
pore and pimple! 

“System and brains is all an Entertainment Com- 
mittee needs to exercise. The one which is working 
on the hit or miss principle of getting a big man 
to talk about just any old thing will never make 
a success.” ' 
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A Man’s 


Size 


Job 











Do not let a thief into your mouth to steal away your 
stomach! Eat to live or to die 








HE proper care of health and the utilization 
ike time are the two supreme tests of ration- 

ality. A wise construction engineer provides 
foundation and structural margins of safety. 
Nature has provided at least a fifty per cent 
margin of safety in giving us two eyes, two kidneys, 
five lobes of liver and lungs, unmeasured brain 
possiblities, in fact, such a perfect and complex 
organism that the very contemplation of its me- 
chanical and chemical wonders leaves us aghast 
and humble. If we fail in our rational apprecia- 
tion, be he poet or peasant, captain of industry 
or a human ass, Nature without compunction or 
consideration of his value to the human race, 
junks his wonderful machine and pies his letters, 
while his spirit, chagrined and crippled, goes 
marching on. 
face, like Hamlet, the question, ““To be, or, not 
to be?” Answering in the affirmative means a 
life of moderation and self-discipline and in large 
measure, as suggested by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
of being his own physician. A man’s life is not 
for himself alone and he has no right to neglect 
his health. The sooner he realizes that no 
physician, whatever his therapeutic training, can 
cure; that the healing power comes from his 
individual store of vital resistance; that relief 
from unpleasant symptoms are not cures but that 
real cures come only as a result of removal of 
causes and are made permanent by correct health 
habits; that endurance and large muscles do not 
mean vital resistance, the sooner can he begin to 
think in terms of health. Most of the propaganda 
for health preservation found in the daily press is 
good, even if conflicting and contradictory; how- 
ever, there are two serious drawbacks. One is 
that health is an individual affair and that edu- 
cated people read so much that what should be 
dependable knowledge for their case, slips through 
the meshes of their mind before it becomes work- 
ing knowledge. In another generation or two 


more attention will be paid to the prevention of 
impaired health than to what is now the business 
of treating the sick. Already the wisdom of 
employing a health doctor rather than a disease 
doctor is coming into vogue. 


Sooner or later every man has to’ 


Employers have not been cognizant of the loss 
due to preventable disease among their employees. 
Auditing and cost-finding are preventive measures 
and measures to raise the level of physical efficiency 
of all who work, office boy to president, can do 
much to overcome the loss which is probably the 
greatest we have to face. Less than three per 
cent are physically fit to render or can render 
one hundred per cent service. The actual loss is 
not far from twenty-five per cent. 

One hundred men working fifty weeks in the 
year at $30.00 per week, with a preventable loss 
of twenty-five per cent means a loss of $37,500 a 
year. Multiply this by the number of men, and, 
now that women are being employed so exten- 
sively, the average will go higher. 

Who can estimate the loss in money and human 
service when the head of a large organization is 
scrapped, ten to twenty years too soon? What 
happens when the whole board of directors is 
made up of overstimulated and food-poisoned 
brains? 

Overwork as a cause of physical breakdown 
should be ruled out as a negligible factor. Hard 
work, mental or physical, plus hard eating means 
burning the candle at both ends. Correct eating 
and proper exercise are the efficiency ‘‘gold-dust 
twins.” 

It is a conservative statement to say that a 
few eat too much, whereas practically everyone is 
guilty of eating combinations of food that cannot 
under any circumstances make for longevity and 
proficiency in living. Until the business man 
appreciates the need of the knowledge of the 
principles of correct eating and demands of pur- 
veyors of food the proper handling from the field 
to the table, just so long will the economic loss 
continue and the average man will continue to 
pass out around forty-five. 

Without going into the study of foods it will be 
worth while to consider the principles underlying 
eating for health. : 

Five simple, yet difficult to follow, rules will be 
here given and they are difficult only because of 
environment and custom. 

Rule I. Never eat when in pain or when sick— 
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this means when you are not physically com- 
fortable. 

Rule II. Never eat except when hungry—that 
means hunger and not appetite shall dictate. 
The breach of these two rules means that you are 
actually “digging your grave with your teeth.”’ 
Eating at a regular hour need not be mentioned 
as it is the wiser course. 


Rule III. Moderation. 
Rule IV. Never eat when overtired or harassed 
by worry. 


Rule V. This is the rule taught to children and 
ignored by grown-ups—masticale well and in case 
of all starchy foods, insalivate thoroughly. 

Meat, in whatever form it may be served, should 
not be eaten more than once a day and it will be 
better to eat less than four ounces rather than 
more. Eat bread or potatoes or some variety of 
starch with your meat if you do not know any 
better—if you do know better, eat a large plate of 
the raw, green, leafy salads with each meat dish. 
It is well for all sedentary workers past forty to 
cut down on their starchy foods and rigidly adhere 
to the amount just necessary to enable them to 
maintain normal weight. Try it and see how much 
better you feel. Demand foods properly cooked— 
fried foods, vegetables cooked in water and the 
liquor drained off, thickened gravies and soups 
and sauces, rich made dishes, complex combina- 
tions, are health destroying. 

Raw fruits and vegetables have valuable solu- 
able salts, vitamines, which are necessary to supply 
the blood and nervous system with material for 
the digestive ferments or enzymes. 

It is a man’s sized job to keep in health for his 
business and for human service. As a man eat- 
eth and thinketh so is he. A. D. Durham. 





Wealth that comes as the reward of 
usefulness can be accepted with honor; 
and, consecrated to further usefulness, 
it becomes royal. Fame that comes 
from noble service, the gratitude of men, 
be they few or many, to one who has 
done them good, is true glory; and the 
influence that it brings is as near to God- 
like power as anything that man can 
attain. But whether these temporal re- 
wards are bestowed upon us or not, the 
real desire of the soul is satisfied just 
in being useful. The pleasantest word 
that a man can hear is, ““Well done, good 
and faithful servant.’”-— Henry Van Dyke. 




















We omitted this feature one 
month and received five requests 


to replace it. One man made sixty 
dollars out of one idea he found 
here. You too? 











No. 1 as the faithful four sat down to 
their favorite corner table at the Kiwanis 
Club lunch. 

“The best idea I have to contribute today is 
the oldest scheme I know but which I am applying 
to a new use every day,’ replied Bill. “You of 
course have all seen the fever chart in a sick 
room which shows the rise and fall of the patient’s 
temperature. This is the basis of the business 
man’s chart of the rise and fall of sales which so 
many men are using these days. 


( Na us a new idea, Bill,” said Kiwanian 


“The first one [| made was for my own use of 
the rise and fall of the retail cash sales in my 
own business. 

“T first ruled thirty-one vertical lines to repre- 
sent the days of the month and then as many 
horizontal columns as I was liable to take in 
dollars in a day. On this chart I traced the rise 
and fall of my business each month. 

“T had twelve of the charts made and when the 
end of the year came I did not use a new chart 
but used a different colored ink for the line and 
thus was able to compare at a glance the business 
of the same month for as many years as I cared 
to use different colored inks. 

“With one of these charts for five years in front 
of me I can tell at a glance what an hour’s hunt 
through my books would not tell me. 

‘“‘No sudden slump annoys me when I see that 
we had that same slump every year at the same 
time and that’ it is holy week, vacation time, 
Easter or some particular time of year which adds 
to or takes away from my retail sales. 

“As I said, I first had this chart made for my 
own information, but I found that my employees 
were very much interested in it and now it is on 
public exhibition where every employee may look 
at it at any time. 

“In addition to this sales chart I have had 
prepared half a dozen others. I have had charts 
made for each different department of my business 
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so the employees there may compare their work 
with former years. 

“T have had others prepared with individual 
sales records of the people who are selling so they 
can see month by month who is making the 
record in that department. 

“J have learned to regulate vacations and 
advertising entirely by the chart and no matter 
what question is asked me my employees always 
say that I will not answer until I have looked in 
my ‘dream book,’ as they call the charts. 

“T have had other charts made which show in 
each department the average sales per customer 
who enters the department, and this keeps my 
people on their tip toes to sell tite better class 
goods if possible but to sell every person something. 

“Tt is small labor when the charts are once 
prepared and yet I feel that it is the best paying 
scheme in my business.” 

“What have you to offer, Tom?” asked No. 1 
of the next man. 

“Where remittance is made by check receipt 
will not be mailed unless requested,” quoted Tom. 
“You know I am in a large retail store with hun- 
dreds of charge accounts and that line printed on 
our billheads saved us over $500 in postage last 
year by actual count. Every one realizes that an 
indorsed check is sufficient receipt for any trans- 
action and it is rare indeed for us to have a request 
for a receipt.” 

“And you)”’ demanded the spokesman. 

“Electrotypes,” replied the last man at the 
table. “I use a lot of forms and envelopes and 
general printing in my place and this last year I 
awoke to the fact that I was paying for composi- 
tion every time I had a new job of printing done. 

“T went carefully over all my printing and 
corrected it to the last word and then had my 
printer make electrotypes of every piece of it and 
now when I run out of something I simply telephone 
him to print me so many thousand from form of 
such a number and all I have to pay for is press 
work and paper and not only save time, proof- 
reading and money, but save a lot of worry and 
waiting. 

“Many times I have ordered a hurry up job 
‘and could get a few of the blanks or envelopes by 
the time the boy can get to the printer’s place for 
them. 

“To this I have added just one little plan I saw 
some place the other day. -In the stock room 
where we keep stationery I have printed a big 
sign, ‘Never Take the Top Sheet.’ I found that 
in spite of all our care the top sheet was soiled or 


crumpled and had to be thrown away so we now 
leave the top sheet as a permanent cover for the 
pile below it and we save one sheet or one envelope 
every time a supply is taken to a desk. 

“These are little things but it is the small leaks 
rather than the big ones which carry away the 
profits. | 

“Hello, the President, is introducing the oral 
booster.’’ A hush fell over the experience meet- 
ing as they rearranged their chairs to face the. 
speaker of the day. 











The Senior Partner hates the man 
with a prefix—lIs there an ‘‘almost’’ 
before your name? 











ton yesterday,” said the Young Business 
man. 

“And you are just as well off as if you had 
never bid on it!” snapped the Senior Partner. 
“That word ‘almost’ has exactly the same effect 
on me that a red parasol has on the nerves of a 
gentleman cow! I want to paw the earth and 
bellow! , 

“You are one of those prefix men, are you? I 
never would have thought it! 

“ALMOST is the only thing which stood 
between the nine men who failed and the one 
fellow who got away with it. 

“If I were a poet I would sing the peans of 
praise to that one man without the prefix. 

“If I were a sculptor who carved in stone 
instead of a family man who can only carve roast 
beef I would chisel out a statue to that tenth man. 

“If I were a painter of pictures instead of a 
painter of hen houses I would immortalize on 
canvas that man without the prefix. 

“In every walk of life from the ash man with 
his tumbeldown cart to the legislator who agitates 
the ambient in our legislative halls, nine men are 
failures and the tenth is a winner. My hat is off 
to the winner and I have no tears to shed over the 
nine fellows who ALMOST won, 

“In every hamlet and village in this land of 
‘phenoms’ you will find boys who can draw a per- 
son’s picture so well that you can ALMOST rec- 
ognize it; they can point you out a boy who pitches 


66 I ALMOST landed that contract at Bingham- 
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so well that he ALMOST got a job with a big 
league club; they can show you a girl who com- 
poses music so well that she ALMOST got some 
of it published and they will show you another 
grimy youth who can set type ALMOST as well 
as a printer! 

“But let me tell you, friend of mine, that this 
prefix is the brand of absolute failure. ALMOST 
is a term of disgrace. ALMOST is the surface 
indication of the yellow streak. ALMOST shows 
that the wearer was endowed with natural ability 
along a certain line but was too lazy to develop 
that ability. ALMOST brands a man a quitter. 

“These prefix men are like that type of oarsman 
that every boat club man knows who will pull a 
beautiful stroke and exhibit a finely muscled back 
and perfect biceps when out for a practice spin 
but who whines like a whipped pup in the last two 
hundred yards of a real race and blows up, beating 
a whole crew. He is ALMOST a man! 

“If ninety-nine out of a hundred of these cases 
were analysed it would be found that the whole 
question simmers down to one of laziness. 

“If you or any other man wants to get out of 
this ALMOST class, if you want to get away from 
the other nine and become that tenth man, there 
is only one way to work and that is from the 
ground right up. 

“‘“Ready-made success cannot be handed to a 
man in any line of endeavor. 

*‘No man has ever been able to do an example 
in cube root until after he has mastered addition 
and subtraction. 

“In exact proportion as you learn the rudiments 
of your business of salesmanship, of accounting, of 
systematic business methods, the careful per- 
formance of small details, just so will your success 
in that business ultimately be. 

“‘Get into the tenth man class, Jim, and cut that 
A LMOST off of your name. 

“The world is so full of ALMOST men that 
they are way below par in the market. 

“Definite knowledge about anything is so rare 
in the rank and file of human beings that the one 
who possesses it is immediately marked—marked 
for promotion.” 

“T am glad I used the expression,” smiled the 
young business man, “the lecture was worth the 
money. Your cigar is out.” 





Pastor Bill Says. He was a keen ob- 
server who first noted that mice are afraid 
of men, women are afraid of mice, and men 
are afraid of women. 

















Editor Kiwanis Torch: 


Enclosed you will find clipping from our loca] 
paper here, which was written by our friend, Mrs, 
Carl Radde. This is a real sample of the Kiwanis 
women of Cleveland and is worth considerable note, 

The Little Grandmother. 

Editor Plain Dealer—Sir: Anyone who heard 
Mme. Breshkovsky Saturday evening surely had 
his patriotism quickened and his vision broadened 
by this wonderful woman, who so simply and 
sweetly brought her message from her country, 
without mentioning the great part she plays. 

Born to luxury, and yet so willingly sacrificing 
ease and comfort, she joined the ranks of the 
overburdened peasants and worked with and for 
them under conditions that would have broken 
down a weaker spirit. 

Facing a life sentence in Siberia, she was yet 
able to rise above her terrible surroundings and 
write letters inspiring those patriots still working 
for the cause and to cheer the prisoners about her 
with a courage almost divine. 

Bolshevists all over the world emit their ever- 
lasting whine, ‘“What has this country done for 
me?”’ while in refreshing contrast stands out the 
life creed of the ‘‘Little Grandmother,” ‘What 
can I do for my country?” 

Few of us are called upon to suffer physical 
privations for our country, but all of us can in 
spirit follow the example of this wonderful woman. 
We surely have our great opportunity in respond- 
ing to this last Victory Bond sale. 

MRS. CARL A. RADDE. 

Sincerely yours, 


RICHARD BIRCH. 


Cleveland. 





May 7, 1919. 
Mr. Roe Fulkerson, Editor ‘‘The Torch,” 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Roe: 

As an erstwhile veteran newspaperman, permit 
me to congratulate you on the admirable conven- 
tion number of ‘The Torch.’’ It took six days to 
make the world, but to my positive knowledge it 
has taken many years to build a_ successful 
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magazine. However, you have accomplished it in 
a few months, just as I knew you would. 
Let me say to you that “‘The Torch”? is indis- 
pensable in organization work. I wish it were 
ible to impress upon the secretary of every 
Kiwanis Club in the international group the 
importance of having representation each month 
in the “What They Are Doing” department. All 
that is necessary is to put Roe Fulkerson on the 
mailing list for every announcement and every 
piece of literature which goes out to members 
from the secretaries. HAL P. DENTON, 
District Organizer for Ohio. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1919. 
Dear Mr. Fulkerson: , 
Accept our sincere congratulations on your 
splendid article, “How Do They Get That Way?” 
It seems to us that this condition is prevalent 
to an unusual degree in the printing business. 
Timid solicitors stick their head in the door and 
ask in a frightened voice, “Anything Up Today?” 
Our representatives are proud of the house they 
represent, are thoroughly trained technically, and 
offer cooperation to the customer. 
The May number of The Torch is a splendid 
issue. We derived much satisfaction in perusing it. 
MacGREGOR-CUTLER PRINTING CO., 
GEO. A. MacGREGOR, President. 





Dear Mr. Editor: 


Ever since the children of Israel were led 
through the wilderness, guided by “a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night,” there 
has appeared a need for leadership. 

Two or three years ago Kiwanis Indians were 
as far from the promised land as were those 
ancient Hebrews. They have needed light, educa- 
tion, organization. I don’t know the nationality 
of the editor but I do know his “‘Torch’’ is almost 
prophetic. 

Your work in coordinating and molding the 
elements of Kiwanis is no task for the fellow if 
born just yesterday. It requires initiative and 
foresight coupled with good humor in upbraiding 
our weaknesses and blunders. So long as we are 
“in the wilderness,’ so long do we need the light. 


Twelve thousand, except perhaps one (doubt- 
less there exists the proverbial other fellow who 
knows just how to edit this magazine), I say, 
judging by Oshkosh, all these are strong for the 
“Torch.’”’ It has grown from an experiment to a 
sheet which we are proud to show our friends. 


It is to Kiwanis what the carburetor is to the 
Ford. Oshkosh is for you so long as you will 
serve in your ‘‘uneasy chair.”’ 

Yours in Kiwanis, 


W. C. SPRINGGATE. 





The “Other Fellow’ : Movement 


By Dr. Esenwein 


The Kiwanis Clubs have inaugurated a new movement 
which it is hoped will spread throughout America, yea, 
even over the entire globe, for it is a movement benefiting 
all mankind. It is, in fact, the application of the old, yet 
shall we say often unobserved, maxim—the Golden Rule— 
applied to conservation. It has been named ‘‘The Other 
Fellow” movement, and has for a purport the conserving 
of “The Other Fellow’s’”’ Time, Substance, and Goods. How 
often do we hear it said of some action or omission, ““Why 
should I worry—it doesn’t cost me anything!” That a 
regard for ‘“The Other Fellow’’—his plans and possessions 
—may be instilled into a people, who, though meaning 
well, have grown callous to things not immediately affect- 
ing their welfare and purse, is the earnest desire of those 
behind this notable movement. Dr. Esenwein, who was 
formerly editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, originally had in 
mind the introducing of this movement to the country 
through some magazine or metropolitan daily, but the 
thought occurred to him that this was a splendid opportu- 
nity for the International Kiwanis organization. The 
Kiwanis Clubs are forwarding this great movement 
with the conviction that the resulting benefits will prove 
4S8ervice to all humanity. KIWANIS CLUB, 

Oklahoma City. 


“The Other Fellow’? Movement 


N THESE specious days the world is rapidly 
| learning to think in terms of internationality. 
Every man who is able to see far beyond the 
tip of his own nose has become a citizen of the 
world, and no longer limits his vision by the 
confines of his own municipality or state or land. 
That which is true of national lines is becoming 
equally true of other more artificial because more 
selective, groups of affiliation, so that your really 
big man can no longer be owned by a corporation, 
a party, a church, or any oult or school of thought. 
All this is not to say that lines of loyalty are be- 
ing broken down, for now as never before must 
a man be faithful to the groups, and the members 
of the groups, with which he has been numbered. 
The point is that, recognizing his minor alle- 
giances, he is nevertheless bound by the large ral- 
legiance to all mankind—‘“‘No man liveth to him- 
self, and no man dieth to himself.” 
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The world war in which we are being engaged 
more and more intensively is not only crystalliz- 
ing but solving, as it will continue to solve, 
some of the great problems of humanity, and this 
problem of the relation of oneself to other selves 
is one of the greatest of these. For instance, war 
is both bringing to the front and pushing into the 
discard the tenets of Socialism. The true is being 
sifted from the false. The principles of govern- 
ment for the benefit of the many are being more 
and more established, while the futility of trying 
to legislate men into angels is becoming equally 
apparent. 

Another great principle that is being estab- 
lished for us is the value of conservation for the 
benefit of all. Yet it seems to me that we have 
stopped short of one step that I can regard as 
being nothing less than vital in its bearing upon 
every human life. However unselfish our push- 
ing of the conservation propagandum has been 
in thought, in practice we have been prone to lay 
stress upon conservation for US. I am reminded 
of a prayer that a little boy of mine once made, 
when he knelt down and with great fervor said: 
“O Lord, make everybody good to me, and let 
me do just—what—I—please.”” It was one of the 
most human prayers I ever heard. 

I realize the seeming presumption of stand- 
ing before you today and urging the starting of a 
movement for unselfishness in conservation. Yet 
this thought has laid hold upon me so deeply that 
I simply must present it to you. Now is the time 
to take the next step—the forward step—in con- 
servation. We must give ourselves to the conser- 
vation of the time, the money, the substance, and 
the well-being of our fellows. 

“The Other Fellow Movement,” as I venture 
to name it, is as old as the suggestive question 
asked by Cain after he had slain his brother Abel. 
All through the ages the answer to the question, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ has been in increas- 
ingly thunderous YES. Yet it seems to me that 
we have failed to incorporate this principle into 
our national character. Surely the world war is 
a great mirror that is being held up before our 
faces, enabling us to see several unlovely defects 
in our national traits. We love to be unselfish in 
a large way, but too often we are supremely self- 
ish in small ways. In other words, our national 
heart is right, but our national practice in many 
small things is bad. 

I venture to say that no less than three bil- 
lions of dollars annually are wasted because you 
and I and every other person in our country more 
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or less constantly wastes the time, substance, and 
interests of the other fellow. If you scratch the 
surface of many a mind you will find this doe. 
trine: “I don’t pay for this, so why should I gaye 
it?” A million examples would be forthcoming if 
a million men were to think seriously upon thiy 
subject for two minutes. 

The other day, for the dozenth time, in com. 
pany with a number of others I was compelled 
to wait beyond the appointed hour for the open- 
ing of a certain Springfield theatre ticket office, 
I cooled my heels in the lobby while the complai- 
sant ticket seller arranged his change, dusted the 
office, and did various other things that should 
have been done before 9 a. m.—he did not regard 
the waste of time imposed upon the other fellow. 
On the other hand, I saw how the proprietor of 
that theatre had been abused by countless young 
men who had struck matches upon the highly 
polished walls of that theatre lobby! It wasn’t 
their wall! 

I have a friend who is the manager of one of 
Atlantic City’s most expensive hotels. I asked 
him what became of the huge amount of food that 
was trifled with and wasted on the tables of the 
table d’hote. He told me that for years they used 
to give this food to the poor, but that for sanitary 
reasons they were no longer doing it. He com- 
puted that it costs the guests in necessarily in- 
creased charges a huge sum of money annually 
because constantly people ordered more portions 
than they really wanted. The principle was, “I 
paid for this meal, therefore there is no reason 
why I should not order as much as suits my whim, 
independent of whether I eat it or not.” 

The man who leaves the light burning in the 
hotel room while he goes out, or carelessly lets the 
hot water run to waste from the office building 
spigot, or cleans his shoes on the hotel towel, or 
wastes the other man’s goods in any way is laying 
an indirect tax upon himself and upon the whole 
world. To the careless thinker this may seem like 
drawing the principle rather fine, but when you 
multiply these instances by the million, it is easy 
to see how tremendous is the national cost. Con- 
sider for one item, the huge total of servant girls’ 
waste of coal, gas, soap, and food—because she 
doesn’t foot the bills. 

Looking out of my office window the other 
day, I saw a young man in a near-by building 
cheerfully grind away for a full half minute on 
a pencil sharpener—if this was a habit, he was 
taxing his employer to pay for the clerk’s care 
lessness. Recently I asked a clerk to make a 
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computation—she did so upon the back of a new 
printed reply envelope. Every business man 
knows that many clerks will constantly use the 
firm’s printed stationery, and even engraved sta- 
tionery, for memoranda, and for “‘useless uses.” 
And every landlord knows how prevalent is the 
disregard upon the part of one artisan for the 
work of another—witness the splashing of paint 
over fine woodwork, the gouging of walls by the 
carpenter, the crushing of plaster by the electric 
light worker, and a thousand and one similar in- 
stances. Here is work for the labor unions, for 
when the conscience of labor is educated to re- 
spect the work of an artisan in any collateral line 
the whole nation will benefit. 

A long while ago I was told about an old lady 
who went about the streets picking up glass, 
nails, and other sharp things on which the little 
children in summer might tread and hurt their 
tiny bare feet. They told me that this old lady 
was crazy. It seems to me that it was a beautiful 
insanity. In San Francisco you will see boys go- 
ing about the streets on bicycles doing nothing 
else than picking up glass, tacks, and nails that 
might puncture tires and perhaps cause accidents. 
These lads are paid $1.00 a day for this work, by 
the Automobile Club. Are you and I too proud 
or too thoughtless to stoop in the street to pick 
up a nail and put it in our pocket so as to save 
some motorist? Why should we not think of the 
other fellow? 

The history of most destroying fires may be 
traced back to disregard of somebody else’s prop- 
erty. Most automobile accidents arise because 
some one did not think of the other fellow. You 
may compute the physical loss in all such and 
similar instances in terms of billions, but what 
expert accountant can reckon the human agony 
that daily results throughout our land because 
we are not thinking of the other fellow? 

I want to emphasize the fact that part of the 
increasing cost of doing business is directly charge- 
able to such widely prevalent practices as send- 
ing for samples and catalogues of goods that 
we have no idea of purchasing. The man who 
allows his child to answer advertisements care- 
lessly and thus start useless correspondence and 
the sending of expensive printed matter is indi- 
rectly teaching his child to be dishonest. The 
man who encourages his wife to have goods sent 
home on selection, which she has no well-founded 
purpose of buying, or the person who thumbs 
over goods on the shop counter in such a way as 
to soil them, is indirectly dishonest and probably 


dishonest at heart. You have all seen the legend: 
“Jones, He Pays the Freight’—but have we all 
realized the heresy of this statement? The freight 
is eventually paid by society, and since we are all 
part of the same great organism each of us pays 
our part of the toll. It is simply not true that the 
average business man of today is figuring his 
tariff on the basis of “all that the traffic will 
stand,” in railroad parlance. The truth is that 
multitudes of business men are strongly averse 
to raising prices beyond the point of fair profits. 
It is true that you may point to many examples 
to the contrary, but the fact remains that the ma- 
jority of American business men are carefully 
computing costs and in that way establishing 
prices. This great element of wasting the other 
man’s substance and time must be figured in the 
costs, and we need a tremendous national awak- 
ening so that we may conserve the welfare of 
others. 

The other day in a Springfield restaurant I . 
saw a sign something like this: “A sociable man 
is the man who has ten minutes to spare and 
spends it talking to the man who has no time to 
spare.” There is the principle in a nutshell. 

But how are we to correct this nation-wide 
condition? Surely not in a day. But why not 
begin now? Why not in this very meeting initi- 
ate a movement which may spread throughout 
the whole country to make sacred the possessions 
of others? Why not begin to make it a shame for 
one man to disregard the subtle distinction be- 
tween thine and mine? Why not stop sneering at 
the man who is economical? Why not begin to 
rebuke fearlessly the man who wastes the goods 
of others? There is plenty of sentiment on this — 
subject in the country, but what we need is to 
organize that sentiment. Look at that pile of pig 
iron, and then look at the battleship. The pile of 
iron is unorganized pig iron—the battleship is 
organized pig iron. If we begin in a small way 
to organize sentiment upon this subject it will 
grow. Last winter as I walked along the street 
I saw a snowflake fall upon the cheek of a sleep- 
ing baby, and it melted into a pearl; but in four 
hours a myriad other snowflakes had tied up the 
traffic of the city of Springfield. 

In this crises of the nation’s life our greatest 
need is not finance but character. If the national 
attitude is right on all these subjects, national 
action will follow in good order. Let us circulate 
the slogan: THINK OF THE OTHER FELLOW. 
Let us enlist the teachers that they may enlist 
their pupils; the parents that they may enlist 
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their children; the churches that they may enlist Bias 
their members; the clubs that they may enlist Character and True Success 

their fellows; the associates that they may enlist 
their constituency; the newspapers that they may 
enlist their readers. Here is a movement “THE 


Character is the poor man’s capital, 
Character is success and there is no 





os : other. 
OTHER FELLOW MOVEMENT,” that is worthy It is not the position but the disposition 
of the unselfish support of every member of the that makes men happy. 
Kiwanis Club, for the Kiwanis Club is founded ae is like mig other strue- 
on the Golden Rule. ture—not ung tests it lke extremes.— 
Aes: ca omg N. D. Hillis. 
: : Character is not determined by a sim 

“T am proud of The Torch. It is showing the marks of a act, but by habitual conduct a 

thoroughbred. All honor to you for blazing the way. 7 Cuyler. 


_ Later we will all try to claim the credit.” 
International Trustee Ward, Jackson. 


























Clubs, Secretaries, Day and Place of M eelings 











ALABAMA— Place 
Birmingham........_.... Jeff Bailey, 227-228 First Nat’l. Bank Building.... Tutwiler............--...... Tuesday, € 1 
ARIZONA— 
SS Geo. A. Judson, c-o Osborn School._.._..................-- Wer Woek Diag... Tuesday, 12:15 
CALIFORNIA— 
Los Angeles bat) SRENee W. B. Early, 620 S. Spring St............................ Ta clan incdecstnadaikantniili Friday, 12:15 
CANADA 
Brandon... AE i ae F. W. Westwood, o-0 Traders Trust Co. qo... ns... cccccsenc-oo-nace-eannnsenacnnspenesseeseneemi nn 
Brantiord...—..:. Beis. Reid, 127) 1-2; Colbotrne: St. sisi ncaa eect 
Hamilton, Ont.__....... John T. Truman, 7 Hughson Street, S................... Royal Connaught.___........ Tuesday, 12:15 
no. scaibapugicnpeigeoernccluicn [75Oe ManWON Dc (Not Given) 
Montreal, Que..__..... F. E. Cornell, 16. Place Royale...........................-- i Ren OR TEA Meek? t Thursday, 1:00 
i Stuart E. dela Ronde, Jr., 117 Besser er St............. hateau Laurier............... Friday, 1:00 
Regina R. F. Hackin, Heintzman Piano oan enter CRRA EELS SISNET 
Saskatoon.............___. Chas. C. Locke, 208 Canada Bldg.._ ee Bara \ 
I H. J..St. Clair, 310 Chureh St... ................. _.King Edward.................... _W ednesday, 1:00 
Vancouver, B. C...... B. Geo. Hansuld, 527 Pender St., W.................. Hudsons Bay Co.._......... Thursday, 1:00 
Te Sar, My OD acces sis ccnee iene 
Winnipeg... A. E. Parker, Western Trust Co..........................- Pts Ree hoe Tuesday, 1:00 
COLORAI O— 
lls hatin sone Dr. C. L. Draper, Interstate Trust Bldg.............Savoy._.......................-..--. Wednesday, 12:15 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport.___....._..... W. M. Bayliss, 167 Fairfield Ave...._..................... | RR EIR es Thursday, 12:15 
JU See Chas. E. Hudson, 196 Asylum St........................... Bond’s Restaurant.__........ Tuesday 
New Haven............... Chas. T. Lincoln, 902 Chapel St.................-........-. SERRE ea eee eee Wednesday, 12: 30. 
Stamford... Guy S. Krumrine, 315 Atlantic Street_.................. ETT: Wednesday, 12:30 
nen 
Wilmington.___......... James Stein, 4 W. Ninth Street............................ Du Pont.....................----... Wednesday, 12:15 
DIST. O COL. -= 
Washington... E. E. Simpson, 433 Third St., N. W....................... New Cochran.................... Wednesday, 12:30 
GEORGIA— 
eA Frank T. Reynolds, c-o The Kimball House......... Re SRE Tuesday 
ILLINOIS— 
I i icscintnenonen S. R. Bennett, 8 S. Broadway......................-.--.------- | NET SR REL OW Seta Wednesday, 12:15 
iit be keecstinniciee Peter Hanson, 1503 S. Michigan Ave..................... SE ce asisisepsinsiinaniieabaith Thursday, 12:30 
RES OF Jake Murphy, 1106 Lehmann Building._............... i cite nnncthancacechig Wednesday 
OS SETS BN Arvid M. Anderson, c-o Rockford Met. Spec. Co...Unity Hall __................... Tuesday, 12:15 
INDIANA— 
Elkhart...................... Clarence C. Zeisel, c-o Zeisel Brothers._................. | ERE ee eaneagstisie: 12:00 
Evansville_.............. C. W. Seeley, 325 Sycamore St.. dolibses ic odicaiiapeas 
SL are H. F. Steigmeyer, 117 E. Columbia Street............ Commercial Club.............. _.W ednesday, 
Indianapolis.............. M. J. Hammel, 607 Kahn Building... Rese EL a A eee Wednesday, 12:15 
Lafayette.__............ Wn. F. Sattler, 215 N. Fifth St... Ee reas. Thursday, 12:15 
Sea IR Lewis DeWolf, 208 E. 4th St...........................--.....- RI RRS, Thursday, 12:15 
Mishawaka............... O. M. Voorhees, Lowe Lumber Co............. Rese eT Mishawaka........................ Wednesday, 
South Bend__............ Brewsena, 263 E. Tutt St... nn Ce SOE RES Thursday, 12:15 
KENTUCKY— 
Louisville.____........... C. D. Harris, 312 Columbia Building..._.............. er 6 Be ae Wednesday, 12:15 
LOUISIANA— 
*Baton Rouge............ I A le teenie Istrounia Hotel................ Thursday, 12:30 
aaa Orleans............. Chas. G. Hallowell, 801 Whitney Central Bldg....Kolb’s_.....................---..-..- Tuesday, 12:15 
aine— 
SS Irving L. Rich, 106 Exchange St.._.....................-- Elk’s Club, Grill Room....Tuesday, 12:00 
MARYLAND— 
Baltimore... ................ Geo. G. Young, 425 E. Oliver St.........................---. ERE e eee Thursday, 1:06 
* Not completed. aie 
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Clubs, Secretaries, Day and Place of Meetings—{ Continued) 












































































































































MASSACHUSETTS— 
SS L. J. Peabody, 146 Congress St. .......--..-....22----0----- po. aan Ee ene Thursday, 12:30 
RE cesisernnviristown-- James J. Dowd, 225 High St................--..-.-.--sc--000+- NOMmORMONE. «65 455503 ua Monday, 12:30 
Northampton............ Elzear J. Paul, 4 Crafts Avenue BR RE le Monday, 12:30 
Springfield.._...........-. Edward J. Ruxton, 33 Lyman St... aR A Soe Wednesday, 12:15 
Seeester.................. L. G. Fairchild, 340 Main Street__...........-.....-... bn RRR ee Sa Friday, 12:15 
MICHIGAN— : ‘ie : i 
aa Harry F. Chapin, Michigan Chemical Co...........B. of C. Auditorium........ Thursday, 12:00 
I icictenscinesonessdnubs Harry A. Young, 302 Bowles Building..__......._... Statler -Tuesday, 12:00 
Si lcsthhaenenee A. Brown Batterson, 509 Avon St Dresden Thursday, 12:15 
Grand Rapids............ Charles O. Blackford, c-o G. R. Overland &Co...Ass’n of Commerce...........- Tuesday, 12:15 
Jackson L. B. Stableford, c-o American Oil Corp.._._........ Otsego Friday, 12:15 
Kalamazoo................ Edmund H. A. Forler, 109 N. Rose Street.___........ Park American.................- Wednesday, 12:15 
aise cceveeesoese Oscar F. Jackson, 200 N. Cedar St SON nec cictictinenit thine Thursday, 12:00 
Muskegon.................. Rollo C. Hester, c-o Horace Mann School._......... Occidental. _....................... Wednesday, 12:15 
Sa aN ieee cite F, M. Bullock, 403 Eddy Bldg CAFC SEP O occas (Not Given) 
INNE pe 
Th eee a. “oot James W. Osborne, 815 Torrey Building.__............ Commercial Club.............. Wednesday, 12:15 
Minneapolis.............. R. W. Foulke, 203 Abbay Bldg. Donaldson’s Tea Rooms, Tuesday, 12:15 
Saint Paul.................. Rosser J. Willis, 504 Pioneer Bldg...__................... St. Paul Athletic Club...... Thursday, 12:15 
MISSISSIPPI— 
Ee J. Y. Downing, c-o Downing-Locke Co... enn PRC RRL? Ee 82% 
MISSOURI— ’ 
Kansas City.............. Byron G. Bliss, 201 Lathrop Bldg..__................... Muehlebach...................... Thursday, 12:15 
“aa m. A. Hirsch, 1004 Chemical Bldg..................... American Annex............. Thursday, 12:30 
NEBRASKA— 
Lincoln E. F. Pettis, 126 W. 11th St 
Omaha W. Lincoln Byrne, 326 City Nat’l Bank Bldg....... Commercial Club.............. Friday, 12:15 
NEW JERSEY— 
 “ ae Solomon Berla, 232 Mulberry St Achtel Stetters.................. Thursday, 12:30 
a a J. C. Hinchitife, 42 Governor St...........-....— Elk’s Club Tuesday, 12:15 
oe ccccasenec Fred C. Beans, 430 Perry St Hildebrecht’s.................... Tuesday, 12:15 
NEW MEXICO— 
= “4 ae Dr. H. M. Bowers, Occidental Life Building.......Y. M. C. A... Wednesday, 12:15 
NE — 
oe Frank P. Tucker, 452 Broadway.......................-.--- Hampton. Tuesday, 1:00 
Binghamton.............. Frank A. West, 3 Main Street Arlington Thursday, 12:15 
Buffalo. W. C. Shepard, 310 Prudential Building... Statler. Wednesday, 12:15 
i Fred T. Loomis, 601 Hulette Bldg... Federation Bldg.............. Thursday, 12:15 
F. J. Hilderman, 135 Main St. SPR A Rr ee Thursday, 12:15 
W. D. Johnson, 47 W. 34th St | SET Oe eoree Tuesday, 1:00 
W. T. Morris, c-o Hays-Morris & Co.._.................. Chamber of Commerce.... Thursday 12:15 
S. E. Stubbs, 725 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.....Seneca Tuesday, 12:15 
Edw. F. Kelly, Schenectady Railway Co.___......... SOERESS Gr CA GORCO TI, nn es 
H. W. Osborne, 134 W. Onondago Street.............. oo ORES R Le ORES Tuesday, 12:15 
C. A. Nelson ,14 Devereux Street. Martin : Wednesday, 12:15 
A. E. Hardgrove, University of Akron._............. Portage... Thursday, 11:45 
E. H. Benson Courtland Tuesday, 12:00 
Ernst R. Gwinner, 411 Bell Block.........................- Sinton.. Tuesday, 12:15 
E. C. Forbes, 337 The Arcade Statler Friday, 12:00 
Harry C. Hughes, 122 East Broad Street... Virginia Wednesday, 11:45 
Dr. P. A. Greathouse, 505 Conover Building........ Miami.. Tuesday, 12:00 
Delaware Frank Leake, Box 34 Allen........ Tuesday, 12:00 
I icine Slash ALES Le Geo. H. Chamberlain, c-o Lorain Mort. & Title Co. Y. M. C. Aw. Wednesday, 12:00 
et Chas. F. Lender Masonic Temple.____....... Monday, 11:45 
pend ars is E. J. agence 822 Fairbanks Bldg....................... SOG ios Tuesday, 12:15 
Fred W. Smith, 851 Spitzer Building LaSalle & Koch... __......... Wednesday, 12:10 
Youngstown.............. James J. Dalzell, 21 Holmes St. Y. M.C. A. Auditorium _.Friday, 12:00 
OKLAHOMA— 
Oklahoma City._........ H. T. Deupree, 603 American Nat’! Bk. Bldg....... The Lee Huckins.............. Thursday, 12:15 
oo | lel Wm. F. Stone, 214 Oklahoma Gas Bldg................. Tulsa Monday, 12:15 
hk a, B.S. McKinley, Parlor C, Portland Hotel............ Portland Hotel.................. Tuesday, 12:15 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
Allentown.................. i eo eer Fe, iis a Allen & Traylor................ Thursday, 12:15 
ce, ST Fred C. Sutter, 56 Central Trust Bldg.................. Caum’s Cafe. Wednesday, 12:30 
 chakaltnan F. M. Schwalm, 606 Crozer Bldg...__..................... Washington House.__....... Wednesday, 12:30 
Easton. NE eee E. D. Vogel, 441 Northampton Street_............._.... Sape Cee Wednesday 12:15 
Erie.. NOR NG ge Rea a W. K. Bayer, c-o Bayerson Oil Wks.,..._.............-- Dewrenee ns Tuesday, 12:30 
Harrisburg................ V. H. Brackenbridge, 231 N. Second Street..........Penn-Harris.................... Thursday, 12:15 
Jersey Shore.............. Morton B. Reeser, 114 Allegheny St 
Johnstown... Benj. Hinchman, Jr., 636 Main St......................... Fort Stanwix................... Thursday, 12:15 
Lancaster................. H. W. Butts, 10 E. Orange St.............-........-2..00...00.. Hotel Brunswick..............Friday, 12:15 
Milton... ee EE euemnnse: Leen LE 
Philadelphia....._.___.... Robert J. Nash, 1001 Chestnut Street.__........_..... Bellevue-Stratford._.......... Tuesday, 12:20 
Pittsburgh. Secale ad RS eee Fort Pitt... Thursday 
Pottsville... Claude A. Lord, 305 W. Market St................. Penna. Hall Tuesday, 12:15 
Reading J. Calhoun Smith, 441 Penn St....02 00. Mansion House................-. Wednesday, 12:15 
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Clubs, Secretaries, Day and Place nh RG AEE) 


Scranton... 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
York._ 

RHODE ISL AND- - 
Providence................ 
Woonsocket.............. 

TENNESSEE— 
Chattanooga._........... 
| ae 
ee 
| ee 

rEXAS— 

Austin ; é 
| SSE ee 


salen Tees he ee 
San Antonio 
UTAH— 
Salt Lake City.......... 
VIRGINIA— 
Norfolk... 
Richmond................-. 
WASHINGTON— 
LS Nee 
fe ee 
WEST VIRGINI ieee: 
Charleston... oe 
Huntington._ 
Wheeling................... 
WISCONSIN— 
Chippewa Falls 
eS 3 
Fond du Lac.............. 
Le) 
eS Se oe ee 
_) SS ae 
Milwaukee................ 
eae 
PID pchscteendnntarn ec 


oe Wednesday, 12:14 
_Wednesday, 12:30 
Thursday, 6:15 

Thursday, 12:15 


C. Pinckney Jones, 215 Washington Avenue........Casey 

=. M. Detrick, 324 Miners Bank Bldg................... Sterling. 

Albert H. Bubb, 112 W. 4th St. Trinity P: arish House 
Lee Reineberg, 7 S. George Street...... Colonial. 


Lawrence E. Vories, 515 Turks Head Bldg...........Crown........... .Wednesday, 12:30 
H. J. Pettengill, Jr., 1 Clinton Street...........-......... Warner.... ..Tuesday, 12:15 
H.W. Longgley,c-oChattanooga Wheelbarrow Co. Patten.............................-.. Tuesday, 12:15 
D. W. Shepard, 400 Burwell Bldg... Pare Jinlirasicaannancisesiaaonnesninnesmenenifiassinninetieigensaa 
P. F. Crenshaw, c-o Chickasaw Candy Gi ices Gayoso. nosseeeeacse-e--s----ee Wednesday, 12:20 
F. B. Quackenboss, Stahlman Bldg.._._.........--..... _.Commerc ‘ial Club.._.......... Friday, 12:30 
A eS allan Bs: 

Harry W. Crutcher, F irst State Bank Bldg... ‘Adolphus A Oa Se eee _Thursday 

R,. J. Pritchard, 408 First Nat’l Bank Bldg... _Sheldon.............. Sosusaden ioe ..Wednesday, 12:15 
E. C. Lowden, c-o Lowden Printing C 0................-Metropolitan.................... Monday, 12:15 
Frank L. Loving, 404 Gulf Bldg..................--........ RE SER nee Ren Wednesday, 12:15 
Clarendon Ions, 414 Gunter Bldg. Gunter Friday, 12:15 
Horace H. Walker, 801 Walker Bank Bldg...... 3-7 OW EOUSG: 4.5.05. Thursday, 12:15 
OS Sc a se ee REE AE EMELINE ERNE SESS 
Maxime Ducharme, c-o ET Yo: inh 
Patrick M. Tammany, Box 501....-......................... Bon Marche Tea Room.... Monday, 12:15 
Wm. C. Landreth, 1025 Nat’l Realty Bldg_........... Commercial Club._........... Tuesday, 12:15 

I are nO OURS CEDURE RDN Ga sce Spc nada aeeincaedacabscen cosacmneseae pega 
Herman Geiske, c-o Am. Bank & Trust Co..... Pen A Ca 
Douglass Vass, 604 Schmulbach Bldg.._...-.......... pRB Thursday, 12:15 

H. A. Brunstad, 322 Bridge St. : De ‘ ony fae 
EES OR, A RD EEN Se ee ee Te 
A. E. Schaar, care P. B. Haber Printing Co........... (iotasiven) | ..-.--25-2.3: 2 (Not Given) 

Frank X. Basche, 412 Minahan Bldg........ benaalacale Beaumont.................... ......Monday, 12:00 
Truman T. Parker, 214 Market Street_._............... Ee eee Thursday, 12:00 

Pe Pe 7 a ae” Co eae , fg ee OR Sere Monday, 12:15 
Eltinge Elmore, 1013 Wells Building._.................. Milwaukee Athletic Cl.....Wednesday, 12:15 
W. C. Springgate, 188 Main Street._...............--....1 jo Thursday, 12:15 
Walton Pawler. 213 Sixth St.___............... Hotel Racine._.....-.......... Thursday 











Kiwanis Lawyers 








Chattanooga, Tenn.— 





0. P. DARWIN 
Attorney-at-Law 
Hamilton National Bank Building 
Conducting a general civil practice in all local courts 








Cincinnati, Ohio— 





H. E. ENGLEHARDT 


1008 Fourth National Bank Building 
Corporation, Probate and Commercial Law 
Collections and General Litigation 








Rochester, New York— 





GEORGE F. HIXSON 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 
903 Wilder Building 








Columbus, Ohio— 





WATSON, STOUFFER, DAVIS & GEARHEART 
Attorneys-at-Law 
411-420 The New First National Bank Building 








Buffalo, New York— 





CLARENCE MacGREGOR 
690 Ellicott Square 
Your legal business in Western New York given 
prompt attention 
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SAPERSTON & McNAUGHTON 
Attorneys-at-Law— Mutual Life Building 
Corporation, Probate and Commercial Law 
Specially Equipped Collection Department 





J. WILLIAM ELLIS 
Attorney-at-Law 
1003 D. S. Morgan Building 
Patent Causes, Patents and Trade Marks 








Dayton, Ohio— 


BURKHARDT, HEALD & PICKREL 
Lawyers 
Schwind Building 


South Bend, Ind.— 


LOUIS M. HAMMERSCHMIDT 
General Practice 
Rooms 717-719 J. M. S. Building 



































St. Louis, Mo.— 
GRANT & GRANT 
Attorneys-at-Law 
Suite 910, Carleton Building 
Chicago, Ill.— 
DANIEL S. WENTWORTH 
56 W. Randolph Street 





PERRY S. PATTERSON, 
Shepard, McCormick, Kirkland, Patterson & Fleming 
1418 Tribune Building 
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Balt imore, Md.— 





BENSON & KARR 
1301-3 Fidelity Building 
Charles and Lexington Streets 








Portland. Maine— 


ARTHUR D. WELCH 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
Rooms 402-405, 97 Exchange Street 








Pitisburgh, Pa.— 





JOSEPH R. CONRAD 
Attorney-at-Law 
301 B. F. Jones Law Building 








Ge elanyp 


New York’s Favorite Flower Shop 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 58th STREET 
NEW YORK 
Flowers sent anywhere in the United States or 


Canada through the Florist’s Telegraph Delivery 
Association. 








Lancaster, Pa.— 





CHAS. W. EABY 
Attorney-at-Law 
56 N. Duke Street 








Oklahoma City, Okla.— 





HARLAN T. DEUPREE 
. Attorney-at-Law 
728 American National Bank Building 








Louisville, Ky.— 





BOYCE WATKINS 


awyer 
Louisville Trust Building 








Albany, N. Y.— 





BORDEN H. MILLS, 
General Practice 
Interest of nonresidents a specialty 
452 Broadway 








Canton, Ohio— 





LOREN E. SOUERS 
Lawyer 
Rice & Souers 
1014 Renkert Building 








Montreal, Canada— 








- HENRY J. ELLIOTT, K. C. 
Barrister and Solicitor 
189 St. James Street 








Kiwanis Insurance Firms 








Washington, D. C.— 





JOHNSON & ADAMS, “The Insurers” 


Your Washington business solicited. Brokerage and 


unexcelled service in all lines. 
500-519 Southern Building. 











JAYNE & MacCUTCHEON 


Certified Public Accountants 
433-34-35 Masonic Temple 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 








HOTEL CASEY “"Sotee 
SCRANTON, PA. 
400 Rooms—350 with Bath. All with Outside 
Exposure. Rates, $2.00 Up. 


Restaurant a Feature—Cuisine and Service 
Unexcelled 


OFFICIAL KIWANIS HOTEL 


Hore. Casey Company, J. J. Schafer, Manager 








UNITED STATES HOTEL 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 





Only two blocks from South Terminal Station. 
North Union Station easily reached by Elevated 
Railroad. Convenient to Theatres and Shop- 
ping District. 


JAMES G. HICKEY, - - - - Manager 











THE STERLING 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





Rates, $1.50 to $3.00. Absolutely Fireproof 
European Plan. Kiwanis Service 





J. J. LENAHAN, Managing Director 











THE BANCROFT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





$2.00 per Day and Upwards. 
A Model 300-Room Hotel. 





HOME OF THE KIWANIS CLUB 














FORT PITT HOTEL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





$1.50 Without Bath. $2.00 With Bath 





One block from Pennsylvania Station. 











ADOLPHUS HOTEL 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


$1.50 Up. European Plan. 
Twenty Stories of Hospitality. 





Headquarters Kiwanis Club. 





R. G. ELLIFRITZ, - - - - + Manager 














HOTEL McALPIN Nevxoerdn 
Home of the Kiwanis Club 


TARIFFS MODERATE 


On your next visit to New York try the wel- 
come of the McAlpin. Put a (K) after your name 
in the register and leave the rest to the manage- 
ment of the hotel. 


L. M. BOOMER, - - - Managing Director 





SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY SERVICE 


MR. “KIWANIS” 
CHEMIST 


Does your laboratory work demand the best of 
materials that it is possible to manufacture? 


Then be sure to specify Ohio (S) Laboratory 
Porcelain. ‘“SSOLNO” and (S) Laboratory 
Glassware, (S) Filter and Test Paper. 





MADE IN AMERICA 


We are large manufacturers and carry a large 
and complete stock of Physical, Chemical and 
Biological Laboratory Materials. 

Our Glass-blowing Department is equipped 
to do most delicate work, and the men in charge 
are experts. 

Write for our catalogue and samples. 





THE LABORATORY SUPPLY COMPANY 


Manufacturers and factory representatives of 
scientific and industrial laboratory materials. 


236 N. Third Street Columbus, Ohio 

















ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
HAM:LTON, CANADA 





$1.50 and Up. Cuisine Unexcelled. 
New Million Dollar Hotel. 





GEO. W. O’NEIL, - - - Manager 





NEW SMALL SIZE 
BUTTON 


CLUB NAME IN FULL 


THE D. L. AULD COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 























THE HOTEL VIRGINIA 
HEADQUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING 
Absolutely Fireproof. European Plan 


Rooms without bath, $1.00 and $1.50. 
With private bath, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. 





Cor. Gay and Third Sts. Columbus, Ohio 








ADVERTISE! 


Calendars Pencils Fans Novelties 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


CONSOLIDATED CALENDAR & 
NOVELTY CO. 


ERIE, PA. 
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Vacation 


Little bank roll, ere we part, 

Let me hug you to my heart. 

All through the war I’ve clung to you, 
I’ve been faithful, you’ve been true. 
Four Liberty Loans have made you limp, 
One Victory Loan has added its crimp. 
Now, little bank roll, in a day, 

You and I will start away 

To some gay and festive spot; 

I'll come back, but you will not! 


” 
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When plans miscarry, when 

philosophy seems ill adapted 
to the minutiae of life, when you 
feel most cause to be downcast 
and despondent, throw back your 
shoulders, hold up your head and 
make room for the “star of the 
unconquered will” to rise within 
you; serene, self-possessed and 


resolute. 


The day is never lost for 
that soldier who holds aloft 
his colors to the last. 
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